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1  he  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 
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HENRY  HOUGHTON,  Business  Manager. 

The  Evangelist  Is  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
pabli^ed  every  Thursday,  flfty-two  issues  a  year. 

Price.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy 

To  ministers,  $2,110  a  ^ear  when  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
For  all  subKriptions  due  and  unpaid  before  April  1, 
1899,  the  regular  rate  of  $3.(i0  must  be  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  more,  $2.00  each,  two  of  which  must  be 
new  subscribers.  The  paper  will  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeEs  gratis. 

Postage  is  Prepaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.01  for 
postage. 

Advertising  Rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
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cents  a  line. 

Change  OP  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  Is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given  The  notice  should  be  tetU  one  week  before  the 
thange  i»  to  take  effect. 

Disoontincanoes.- If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  bis  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  Is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  sub¬ 
scription  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  Yerk  Express  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to 
the  order  of  The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co.  Cash 
should  be  sent  In  registered  letter. 
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THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

1.56  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Entered  ae  mcoiuUcUm  matter  in  the  New  York  Pott-office. 
To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  country 
church  who  will  send  us  nls  name  and  address  we  will 
send  from  time  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The 
Evangelist  for  distribution  among  his  people. 
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Ohnrch.  Rev.  Franklin  B.  Dwight.  (From  the  Evan¬ 
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No.  3.  Noblesse  Oblige.  Prof.  Mary  Jordan  of  Smith 
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No.  S.  The  Real  Issue.  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  (From 
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No.  6.  Evangelisation  Past  and  to  Come.  George 
F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (KromTHE  Evangelist  of  August  80, 
1900.) 

No.  7  YYhat  Shall  We  Do  With  The  Confession? 
George  F.  Pentecost  D.D.  (From  Tee  Evangelist  of 
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No.  8.  Divine  Healing.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon  D.D. 
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156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.. 

1319  Walnut  St.,  PhUa 

516  Market  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 
-  30  Montauk  Block,  Chicago 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

BSTABLISBEO  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  lS34, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1880  new  schools  started  In  19U0;  also  89  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  125.00  starts  a  new  school,  furbishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  1700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  You  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Sendcontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  BASCRorr,  Dls.  Setretary, 

158  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  .SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY. 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

j  jjrporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea- 
aicu:  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  th'-  leading 
8<  aports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  In  N^w  York; 

Suis  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  ol  ae  Port  of 
bw  York;  publishes  the  Sailor't  Magatine,  the  Setnun’s  Friend 
and  the  LVe  Boat.  Bev.  Dr.  CBAS.  A.  Stoddard,  Pres  ;  W. 
C  Sturoes  Treas.  Bev.  W.  C.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACI'  SOCIETY. 

Organised  i825.  Incorporated  1841.  Publishes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  literature  in  1,53  languages 
or  dialects.  By  Its  Colportage.  Grants  to  Sabbath- 
schools,  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners  and 
educational  and  humane  institutions,  and  by  its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issued  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  it 
reaches  vast  numbers.  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The 
Society  is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Louis  Tag, 
Assistant  Treasurer,  180  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  ‘’Society.")  Chartered  In  1819.  Sup¬ 
ports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’  Church,  46 
Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Boom  and  dally  religious  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  Its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation¬ 
alities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  It. 

Rev.  Sa.mcel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Cor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treas. 

No.  21  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FIVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Elstabllshed  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  nnable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  45,000  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  26,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 

Servlce  of  ijong,  Sunday,  3;.30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  2  to 
3  P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M  ,  and  12:40  to  3  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Archibald  D.  Bussell,  Sec.;  Wm.  F.  Barnard,  Supt. 


told  that  the  object  of  the  society  is  to  deal  with 
intemperate  and  tyrannical  wives,  and  to  pro 
tect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  husbards  by  con¬ 
stitutional  methods.  Serjientine  wisdom  in  meth- 
o<l  anil  herculean  strength  in  constitution  will  be 
rei|uired,  we  fear. 

A  gift  of  most  bnmane  and  far-reaching  im¬ 
portance  is  the  1200,000  given  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  to  establish  an  Institute  for  Medi¬ 
cal  Research.  A  board  of  very  distinguished 
medical  and  scientifio  men  is  commissioned 
to  spend  |’20,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  with  the 
promise  of  more,  in  research  along  the  line  of 
preventive  agencies. 

A  VAliUAIJLK  PL'ItLlCATlON. 

The  Pennsylvania  Kailroail  1IH>I  Siininier 
Kxciirsion  Route  Book. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLIC.4TION  HOUSE, 

3  RDfl  5  West  18th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Temperance  PerlodicaU. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  16  page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  Che 


country.  Per  year . 11  00 

(2)  THE  YOUTH’S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Illus¬ 

trated  4  page  monthly,  25  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  oer  year .  40 

(3)  THE  WA'tER-LILY,  a  small  Illustrated  page 

monthly  for  very  little  folks.  Per  year  -  -  10 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  ^pers. 


We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphlets,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  question,  and  help- 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  CATALOOUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  Yean. 

Mb8.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  tor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  snccess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gnius,  allays  all  italns,  cores  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  snflerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-live  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins 
low’s  Soothing  Symp"  and  cake  no  other  kind. 


.Spocial  Traill  I'arty  to  San  Kranclsco, 

Via  rhicago  ami  Norlliwestern  Railway,  to  leave  Chi¬ 
cago  Tuesuay,  July  9th,  ll:.5l<  P.M.  Stops  will  be  made 
at  l).-iiver,  t’olorailo  Springs,  Glenwood  Springs  and 
Salt  Lake,  passing  en  route  the  finest  scenery  In  the 
Rocky  and  .sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  Party  will  be 
limited  in  numlier  and  under  personal  direction  of 
Tourist  Department.  Secure  berths  at  once.  Only  |.5n 
round  trip,  with  choice  of  routes  returning.  Send 
stamp  fur  illustrated  itinerary  and  map  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  \V.  B.  Kniskern,  22  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Charles  Sokibner’s  Sons;  Savonarola  (World's 
Epoch  Makers),  Rev.  (George  McHardy,  D.D.  $1.25. 

Harper  and  Brothers  :  Ten  Singing  Lessons  ;  Ma 
thilde  .Marchese.  $1.5(1. 

Frederiuk  B.  Stokes  Company:  Mousme  :  Clive 
Holland.  $1.50.  Ensign  Knightly  and  Other  Stories: 
A.  E.  W.  Mason.  $1.5(7 

Longmans,  Green  A  Company:  Selected  Works  of 
Huldriech  /.wingli.  Edited  by  Samuel  Macanley  Jack- 
son  $1.25 

Houghton,  Mikkmn  &  Company;  The  Second  Book 
of  Birds.  Olive  Thorne  Miller.  Illustrated  in  color  by 
Louis  Agassiz  Kuertes.  $1.(I0. 

PERIODICALS 

.lone  Auburn  Seminary  Review:  Presbyterian  Her¬ 
ald:  Red  Man  and  Helper;  Fort- Ightly  Review;  The 
WalMtsh  ;  Park  College  Record. 

Join- Hood  Housekeeping;  World's  Work:  Everybody’s 
Magazine;  Harper’s;  Sunday-School  Lesson  Illustrator 
Littell's  Living  Age. 

PAMPHLET.S  AND  REPORTS 

American  Prohibition  Year  Book  for  1901,  Chicago;  1.5 
cents.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Man  and  Jesus  thjj 
Christ  the  Son  of  (fod  :  Charles  S.  Macfarland,  Malden. 
Mass  ;  1.5  cents. 


The  solier  comfort,  all  the  peace  which  springs 

From  the  large  aggregate  of  little  things. 

On  these  small  cares  of  daughter,  wife  or  friend. 

The  almost  sacred  joys  of  home  depend. 

_  -Hannah  More. 

Liitber  s;ii(l  of  tlu*  “ohl  inan’’,  ”I  drowned  him 
tlu*  waters  of  baptism,  but  tlie  ra.seal  showed  me 
that  be  knew  how  to  .swim  1  ' 

The  volume  wliioli  Dean  Sabatier  concluded  a 
few  weeks  1  adore  his  death  is  said  to  have  been 
entitled,  Helijfion  of  Authority. 

.*\t  the  opening  of  the  United  Free  Assembly 
the  retiring  Molerator.  Principal  Hainy.  who  hat! 
just  entered  upon  his  tiftieth  year  as  a  minister, 
was  given  a  beautifnll}'  designed  silver  casket 
containing  five  thousand  guineas,  and  Mrs.  Rainy 
re(^iv<d  a  pair  of  jewelled  bracelets. 


On  June  1  the  Passenger  Department  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  Company  will  puiillsU  the  1901  edition  of 
the  Summer  Excursion  Route  Book.  This  work  is  de¬ 
signed  to  provide  the  public  with  descriptive  notes  of 
the  principal  Summer  resorts  of  Eastern  Amer.ca,  with 
the  best  routes  for  reaching  them,  and  the  rates  of  fare. 
It  contains  all  the  principal  seashore  and  mountain 
resorts  of  the  East,  and  over  seventeen  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  routes  or  combinations  of  routes.  The  book  has  been 
compiled  with  the  greatest  care,  and  altogether  is  the 
most  complete  and  comprehensive  band brok  of  Sum¬ 
mer  travel  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

The  cover  is  handsome  and  striking,  printed  in  colors 
and  the  liook  contains  several  maps,  presenting  the 
exact  routes  over  which  tickets  are  sold.  The  Ixiok  is 
profusely  illustrated  with  fine  half-tone  cuts  of  scenery 
at  the  various  resorts  and  along  the  lines  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad 

On  and  after  June  1  this  very  interesting  book  may  be 
procured  at  any  Pennsylvania  Railroad  ticket  otfice  at 
the  nominal  price  of  ton  cents,  or,  upon  application  to 
the  general  office.  Broad  Street  Station,  by  mall  for 
twenty  cents. 


GKITUARV. 

HENRY  On  Friday,  June  21,  Rev.  Benjamin  C.  Henry 
D.D.,  of  Canton,  China  in  his  5l8t  year.  Funeral  and 
interment  at  Suarpsburg,  AIlegheLy  County,  Pa.,  June 
24th . 

Benjamin  C  Henry  after  twenty-six  years  of  earnest 
missionary  labor  in  China  was  retired  on  account  of  his 
health  in  the  autumn  of  1899  and  gradually  succumbed 
to  the  disease  with  wnich  he  was  afflicted  until  taken  to 
higher  service,  last  Friday.  Jui  e  2l8t  Dr.  Henry  was 
born  on  a  farm  near  Pittsburg'  I’a.,  on  July  9th.  185(1. 
His  father  was  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Sharpsburg,  Pa.,  and  to  him  and  his  mother  he  attributes 
his  religious  training,  having  united  with  the  church  in 
his  fifteenth  year.  Young  Henry’s  education  was  carried 
on  at  Newell  Institute.  Pittsburgh,  and  Washington 
andJeflerson  College, Prince)on  Collegeand  In  Princeton 
TbeologicalSemlnary,  which  graduated  him  in  1873.  While 
a  student  he  spent  one  summer  as  a  Home  Missionary  in 
New  Hampshire.  In  1873  he  married  .Mary  Snyder, 
daughter  of  I’rofessor  Henry  Snyderof  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  afterward  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
College.  Together  they  sailed  for  China  in  the  fall  of 
1873.  Mrs.  Henry  died  In  California  a  little  over  two 
years  ago. 

Dr.  Henry  was  a  thorough  student  of  the  Chinese 
language,  and  was  one  of  the  mor<t  tihle  preachers  in 
Chinese  on  the  tield.  He  made  treiiuent  tours  into  the 
interior,  amd  published  two  very  readable  books  on  the 
country.  The  Cross  and  the  Dragon,  or.  Light  indie 
Broad  East,  and  Linjc-Nam.or,  Interior  Views  of  South 
ern  China,  Including  explorations  in  the  bitlierto  un¬ 
known  island  of  Hainan.  In  the  former  book  he  ably 
presented  the  need  of  South  China  for  a  Christian  (Jol- 
lege,  and  uiion  Ids  return  to  America  In  1884  drew  u|)  a 
paiier  advocating  die  immediate  establishment  of  such 
a  College  under  tiie  Hoard  of  Foreitfu  Sli^sions.  the 
result  of  which  was  Dr.  A  F.  Hapi»er'»»  work  of  raising 
an  endowment  for  the  College  and  its  ultimate  organi 
I?.®  Henry  received  his  degree  of  Doctor 

ot  Divinity  from  the  New  York  I'niversity  in  1889. 

DT’  Heiip  ’s  genial  spirit,  seconded  by  that  of  Ids  wife, 
made  his  house  the  ^oclal  center  of  the  mission  lie 
had  intense  love  for  flowr  rs.  uud  his  ganlen  was  full  of 
many  varieties,  some  of  which  he  had  gathered  during 
his  tours  in  the  interior.  He  left  four  children;  .Mrs. 
James  H.  Pierce.  Helen  M  ,  .lames  S..  and  Edna.  The 
latter  is  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Damon,  a  daughter  of 
Dr.  Happer,  a  inissio  lary  to  the  Chinese  in  the  Hawalan 
Islands.  It  api>eared  from  tlie  strength  of  Dr.  Henry's 
constitution  and  attainments  tliat  die  best  years  of  his 
work  in  China  were  before  liim.but  God  lias  ruled  other¬ 
wise,  mysterious  as  it  seems  to  us. 


KENT —Madison,  N.  .1  Four  minutes  from 
j  statiori ;  r  urnished  House,  eleven  rooms  with  liath 
and  modern  improvements:  barn  and  fruit  on  place. 
Kent  for  two  mouths  moderate  to  desirable  family.  Best 
of  references  given  and  required.  Address  S.  1’., 
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many  have  been 
prononnced.  The 
civilization  of  the 
Sandwich  Inlands 
is  the  re&ection 
of  the  civilization 
of  profe  s  8  i  n  K 
Christendom  the 
world  over  and  no 
more.  It  will  with 
great  diilionlty 
advance  to  higher 
degrees  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  until  the 
whole  Church 
everywhere  is  re¬ 
vived  by  some 
,,  The  question  is  not  what  stupendous  out- 

Tlie  Hawaiiau  iHlanciA  ,  ,  ^ 

advance  have  Christian  pouring  of  the 
immigrants  made,  but  what  advance  have  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
native  Hawaiians  made, 
church,  institutions,  morals  and  religion 


FAITH. 


Celia  Thaxter- 

Fain  would  I  hold  my  lamp  of  life  aloft 
Like  yonder  tower  built  high  above  the  reef; 
Steadfast,  though  tempests  rave  or  winds  blow  soft. 
Clear,  though  the  sky  dissolve  in  tears  of  grief. 
For  darkness  i)asses,  storms  shall  not  abide; 

A  little  patience  and  the  fog  is  past 
After  the  sorrow  of  the  ebbing  tide 
The  singing  flotxl  returns  in  joy  at  last. 

The  night  is  long  and  pain  weighs  heavily. 

But  Glod  will  hold  his  world  above  despair. 

Look  to  the  East,  where  up  the  lucid  sky 
The  morning  climbs  1  The  day  shall  yet  be  fair  I 

— Selected. 


TKe  Hingdom 


government,  cien  and  women 
?  Not  learn  that  there  is 
whether  Christians  have  come  and  invested  something  better 
large  money,  and  got  control  of  things,  and  to  live  for  than 
built  handsome  mansions  and  public  edifices,  pleasure  and  pros] 
and  are  growing  rich,  nor  whether  idols  and  proportionate  increase  in  holiness  the  great  the  Christian  Church,  and  now  a  loyal,  spir- 
fetiches  have  been  exchanged  for  nominal  and  rapidly  accumulated  wealth  of  the  itual,  vigorous  and  hopeful  body  of  followers 
Christianity,  but  whether  as  in  apostolic  times.  Church  and  Christian  civilization  here  as  else-  of  Christ  are  in  evidence,  found  both  among 
men  have  been  turned  from  darkness  to  light  where  will  only  prove  a  curse  and  not  a  bless-  the  native  and  foreign  churches  as  well  as 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  God.  What  ing  to  the  world.  The  forces  of  Anti-Chris-  among  the  Americans.  While  all  this  is  true, 
is  the  spiritual  power  of  the  existing  church?  tianity,  to  be  overcome  in  these  islands,  are  yet  probably  no  greater  need  for  a  real  relig- 
What  proportion  of  the  natives  have  been  many.  ions  awakening  exists  under  the  fiag.  The 

brought  into  living  fellowship  with  Christ,  Great  ii*»- 1  rn  ,  The  Hawaiian  Evan,  signs  are  of  an  approaching  work  of  grace  as 
and  what  effect  have  they  upon  others  of  their  *  "  gelical  Association  was  powerful  and  lasting  as  any  in  the  Island  his- 

lately  in  session  at  tory.  Let  much  prayer  be  made  for  Hawaii. 
Hilo.  The  meeting 
place  is  noteworthy ; 
for  the  first  time  in 
many  years  the  As¬ 
sociation  met  out¬ 
side  of  Oahu.  Very 
important  plans  have 
been  considered.  The 
one  great  need  of  all 
the  churches  of  the 
Islands  is  a  revival 
of  religion.  This  s 
in  the  minds  of  the 
strongest  leaders,  and 
much  prayer  is  being 
made  that  from  this 
present  gathering 
may  come  an  over¬ 
powering  conviction 
that  the  one  thing 
above  all  others  to  be 
sought  for  is  another 
Pentecost.  The  con¬ 
vention  met  in  the 
midst  of  the  religion 
swept  by  the  regions 
upheaval  of  the  days  of  Coan,  Lyman,  Rice 
and  Castle,  and  others  who  were  here  at  the 

beginning  or  witnessed  the  permanent  results.  ^  ,  ,.„reh  t«b. 

Problems  as  serious  and  important  perhaps  as  KniarKed. 

were  ever  solved  now  await  solution,  both  i 

political,  moral,  commercial  and  spiritual,  seating  capacity  increas( 

The  self-sacrificing  work  done  by  the  mission-  tings.  The  alterations 


IN  HOME-LAUI  CEMETERY.  MIPS  COAN  I’l.ACINO  KI/IWERS  ON  HER  PARENTS*  GRAVES. 


Wnmen'fi  Hoard  of  MiHulonN  of  tho 
Pacifir  Ifilandii 


NATIVE  OHrRCH  ONE  OF  MANY  niTILT  BY  TITUH  COAN 


Among  the  vigorous 
forces  opposing  the 
Christian  workers  in 

gational  and  hardly  enough  of  the  Union  idea  blessed  memory,  would  gather  a  few  natives  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Mormon  propagation 
has  been  in  view.  There  are  about  one  bun-  about  him  and  teach  them  and  then  send  them  is  not  the  least.  Both  branches  of  “  The  Latter 

out  to  tell  it  to  Day  Saints’*  are  represented.  The  Utah  peo- 

—  -  ■  ~!  others,  only  to  return  pie  have  probably  between  six  and  eight  thou- 

for  more  instruction,  sand  adherents,  mostly  members,  and  the  “re- 
Coan  who  was  a  vised  version,  ”  as  a  friend  facetiously  referred 


Mor monism  in 
Hawaii 


Hawaiian  ScIiooIh 

The  Christian  edu¬ 
cational  work  is  very 
SBCoessfnl.  TheBoys’ 
Boarding  School 
founded  by  the  valiant  missionary,  D.B.  Lyman, 
and  now  conducted  by  his  grandson,  continues 


NATIVE  OBCKOH,  HILO:  ON  SITE  OF  COAN'S  WHICH  SEATED  6,0(1)  PEOPLE. 


it  having  rapidly  increased  lately.  Some  say 
six  thousand,  others  ten  thousand,  probable  be¬ 
tween  is  correct.  It  is  a  good  sign  then,  this 
enlarging  of  places  of  worship.  The  church 
gives  an  average  of  over  |100  per  member, 
which  is  the  more  remarkable  when  the  statis¬ 
tics  show  the  average  of  gifts  in  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Churches  of  the  United  States  is  only 
|19  per  member. 

The  Roman  Catholics 
worshipping  in  the  two 
steeple  church  at  Hilo 
are  pressing  a  vigorous  campaign.  The  two 
steeples  are'surmonnted  by  Golden  Crosses  and 
the  mariners  say  that  in  entering  the  roads 
they  stand  in  and  out  until  the  square  old  style 
tower  of  the  native  church  is  between  the 
crosses,  when  they  are  sure  of  the  channel. 

Between  the  two  crosses  the  sailor  must  see 
the  belfry  of  the  Kanaka  Place  of  Prayer, 
methods  used  by  the  Catholics  are  admirably  y«ftr  all  told, 
adapted  to  the  people  dealt  with, 
ters"  visit  constantly  and  insist  that  persons 
who  have  in  two  generations  bad  any  connec- 


bas  issued  from  heaven,  is  still  in  vogue. 
Also  the  decay  of  small  chapels  has  added  force 
to  the  statements  of  the  propogandists,  when 
the  argument  has  been  used  that  the  old  relig¬ 
ion  is  going  like  the  buildings,  the  whites  not 
holding  to  it  any  more,  or  else  the  churches 
would  be  repaired.  Recently  when  the  reno¬ 
vated  and  almost  made  over  memorial  chapel 
near  Waikiki  was  reopened,  an  old  Hawaiian 
woman  scarcely  able  to  walk  attended  and 
after  the  service  fell  to  weeping.  When  Pastor 
Parker  inquired  the  reason  for  her  sorrow,  he 
learned  that  she  was  crying  for  joy.  The 
Mormons  had  made  rapid  strides  in  those  parts, 
and  had  told  her  repeatedly  that  she  should 
The  to  take  boys  at  a  charge  to  them  of  only  |2o  per  come  and  join  them,  for  never  again  would 
There  is  some  endowment,  and  she  hear  the  old  bell  ring.  The  refitting,  the 
The  “Sis-  a  few  friends  help,  but  the  agricultural  depart-  building  has  revived  the  faith  and  energy  gf 

ment,  which  has  a  _ 

special  teacher,  fur- 

the  workers  much  in  the  homes  of  the  pc^ople  reduces  tbeexpenses. 

A  native  pastor  when  among  the 

The  Home  Life.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,.  t  I  >  rl 

asked  why  he  did  not  a  score  professing  ISaH  « ruiiil\  y.i  /  I 


Roman  Catholics 
an<l  Hawaii 


CATHOLIC  CHCKCH,  USED  BY  8AILOHS  AS  BEACON 
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It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  the 


is 

r  H 
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^  ^  ' 

weather  very  lar^^ely  controlB  the  attendance 
at  any  series  of  meetings,  and  especially  is  this 


the  tent  EVA  <()BMST 


trne  of  tent  meetings.  A  peculiar  quality  of 
weather  is  required  to  bring  such  meetings  to 
their  highest  point  of  attractiveness,  and  this 
quality  of  weather  Buffalo  has  not  furnished 
since  Tent  Evangelist  was  opened.  During 
last  week,  which  was  the  third,  it  rained 
nearly  every  morning.and  while  it  soon  cleared 
off  and  the  days  were  all  the  more  perfect  for 
Exposition  sight-seeing,  yet  the  evenings  were 
for  the  most  part,  damp  and  more  or  less  un¬ 
pleasant.  Nevertheless  the  attendance  aver¬ 
aged  large,  though  there  was  room  for  more  in 
the  big  tent.  In  a  very  marked  degree,  the 
proportion  of  strangers  in  the  audiences  is  in¬ 
creasing.  People  are  there  from  all  over  this 
country  and  other  conntries  and  they  repre¬ 
sent  all  shades  of  religions  belief.  A  Roman 
Oatholic  from  Soath  America  intTodnced  him¬ 
self  to  the  speaker  one  evening,  and  expressed 
his  great  interest  in  the  address,  saying  that 
it  made  him  very  happy  to  think  that,  althongh 
he  differed  from  the  speaker  in  so  many  things 
yet  their  Qod  was  the  same,  the  essentials  of 
their  faith  were  the  same 


Dll.  .lOSIAII  8TKONG. 


Carlton  of  Bethlehem  Presbyterian  Church 
presided  the  first  two  evenings.  On  Monday 
evening.  Dr.  Strong’s  topic  was.  Twentieth 
Century  Problems  and  Twentieth  Century 
Christianity.  The  problems  of  the  nineteenth 
century  had  been  those  of  the  individual ; 
those  of  the  twentieth  will  be  pre-eminently 
problems  of  the  social  organism.  In  like  man¬ 
ner  Christianity  was  coming  to  be  thought  of 
not  so  mnch  as  a  religion  which  saves  the  in¬ 
dividual  as  one  that  saves  society ;  the  church 
is  growing  into  a  keener  reali/.ation  that  Christ 
lived  and  worked  to  establish  a  “Kingdom” — 
an  organism.  This  Christianity  can  solve  these 
new  problems,  for  what  society  needs  is  ser¬ 
vice,  sacrifice,  love,  and  these  Christianity 
alone  teaches  and  enforces — they  are  its  very 
essence.  On  Tuesday  evening.  Dr.  Strong’s 
topic  was  The  Mission  of  the  Church ;  he 
dwelt  more  particularly  upon  the  essential 
need  that  the  Church  should  recognize  not  the 
soul  of  man  alone,  but  his  body  and  his  intel¬ 
lect  as  well,  and  shonld  strive  to  reach  and 
help  him  upon  all  sides  of  his  nature.  It  was 
a  strong  plea  for  better,  broader,  more  scienti¬ 
fic  social  service.  On  Wednesday  evening  his 
topic  was  The  Next  Great  Awakening,  which. 
Dr.  Strong  declared,  would  come  when  the 
Church  arose  to  a  fuller,  broader,  more  per¬ 
vading  realization  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
We  are  in  the  age  of  epmbasis  upon  the  love 
of  God;  without  forgetting  this  we  must 
learn  a  purer,  more  Christlike  love  for  onr 
neighbor. 

On  Thursday  evening  the  service  was  ’  given 
over  to  Echoes  of  the  Jubilee  Convention  of 
the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Many 
returning  delegates  from  Boston  were  in  the 
city,  and  a  number  of  them  gave  short,  sharp, 
crisp  speeches,  bringing  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  great  Convention  into  the  Tent. 
Among  the  speakers  were  Mr.  Andrew  Graham 
of  Buffalo  and  Mr.  G.  N.  Bierce  of  Dayton, 


tion;  Pastor  A.  King  of  Barmen,  Germany 
brought  a  delightful  greeting  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  Association  and  read  a  remarkable  tele¬ 
gram  of  Gougratnlation  from  Emperor  William  ; 
the  Rev.  A.  H.  de  Silva  of  Oporto,  Portugal, 
devoted  his  time  to  an  expression  of  his  pro¬ 
found  admiration  for  this  country  and  for  the 
American  Associations ;  Mr.  M.  L.  Ralia  Ram, 
a  lawyer  from  Lahore, India,  spoke  in  beautiful 
English  of  the  Association  work  in  bis  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Ram  appeared  in  native  costume  and 
was  a  very  picturesque  figure.  The  last  three 
speakers  were  all  special  foreign  delegates  to 
the  Jnbilee  Convention. 

The  Rev.  William  Yonng  Chapman,  the 
newly  installed  pastor  of  Lafayette  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  Buffalo,  preached  a 
powerful  sermon  on  Friday  evening.  His  topic 
was.  Four  Fools  of  the  Bible.  These  focr 
classes  of  fools  were  introduced  by  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man;  the  man  who  has  said  in  his  heart  There 
is  no  God;  the  man  in  the  parable  to  whom 
God  said,  “Thon  fool,  this  night  thy  soul  shall 
be  required  of  thee;”  the  men  on  the  way  to 
Emmans  to  whom  the  risen  Christ  said,  “Oh 
fools  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  have  spoken;”  and  finally,  Panl,  who 
said  he  was  a  “fool  for  Christ’s  sake.” 

A  beantifnl  feature  of  the  service  was  the 
singing  of  Mrs.  Marie  Haugbey,  one  of  Buffalo's 
most  popular  sopranos. 

Onr  report  stops  with  Friday  night  and  the 
sermon  on  Saturday  evening  by  Dr.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  must  be  reported  next  week. 

The  Sunday  afternoon  meetings  for  men  only 
in  charge  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  are  beginning  in  a  way  that  promises 
great  things.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  young 
men  were  there  last  Sunday  to  listen  to  an 
address  by  Dr.  O.  P.  Gifford  of  Buffalo,  which 
was  said  by  those  who  heard  it  to  be  one  of 
great  power  and  convincing  force. 

The  Rev.  hr.  A.  E.  liiiiilinatiii,  w  iio  lield  a 


Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  President  of  the  League  O.,  both  prominent  business  men  and  the  latter  German  service  in  Tent  Kvan;relist  on  Saturday 
for'Social'Servitje,  spoke  on  Monday,  Tuesday  a  few  years  ago  President  of  the  International  June  l.'i,  and  a  report  of  wliieh  bas  not  readied 
and  Wednesday  evenings.  The  Rev.  Frank  B.  Convention,  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa-  ns  is  said  to  lie  one  of  the  most  eloquent  of 
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he  German  ministers  of  Buffalo.  His  subject 
was  The  Saviiijr  Power  of  the  Gospel. 

nULLETIN  FOR  THE  PRESENT  WEEK- 

The  Bulletin  for  the  present  week,  June  24- 
30,  was  omitted  from  last  week’s  paper.  The 
preachers  are  as  follows:  The  first  three  days 
the  Rev.  Alfred  0.  Myers  M.A  of  the  Marble 
Collegiate  Chnrch,  New  York  City:  his  sub¬ 
jects  being:  Monday,  The  Wanderer;  Tuesday, 
Christ’s  Appeal  to  the  Freedom  of  Man;  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Not  Ashamed  of  the  Gospel.  On 
Thursday,  the  Rev.  Hiram  W.  Thomas  D.D.  of 
Chicago,  President  of  the  Congress  of  Religion, 
which  is  meeting  in  Buffalo  this  week,  will 
speak  on  The  Loss  of  Not  Knowing.  On  Fri¬ 
day,  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Gannett  D.  D.  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  will  speak 
on  The  New  Orthodoxy,  the  New  Unitarian- 
ism,  the  New  Universalism,  should  they  be 
three,  or  two,  or  one?  aud  on  Saturday,  the 
Rev.  .Tenkin  Lloyd  Joues  of  Chicago,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Congress  of  Religion,  will 
speak  on  The  Religion  of  Character. 

IIITLLEIIN  FOR  JULY  17. 

Monday,  July  1  Russell  H.  Conwell  D.D. 
pastor  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  Philadelphia; 
subject.  Systematic  Christian  Work. 

Tuesday,  July  2,  R.  A.  Torrey  D.D.  pastor 
of  Moody  Church  and  Superintendent  of  Moody 
Bible  Institute,  Chicago;  subject.  The  Bible 
the  Word  of  God. 

Wednesday,  July  3,  Dr.  Torrey;  subject.  In¬ 
fidelity,  its  Causes,  Consequences  and  Cures. 

Thursday,  July  4,  Dr.  Torrey;  subject. 
Power. 

Friday,  July  5,  Herrick  Johnson  D.D.  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Theology  in  McCormick  Theological 
Seminary,  Chicago;  subject.  The  Bible  as 
Character  Builder. 

Saturday,  July  6,  Dr.  Johnson;  subject,  God 
the  Lover  of  the  Whole  World. 

Sunday,  July  7,  at  4  P.  M.,  Men's  Meeting, 
in  charge  of  Buffalo  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association. 

FLAG  DAY  AT  THE  EXPOSITION. 

II. 

While  the  exercises  in  the  Temple  of  Music 
were  going  on,  the  Life  Saving  Station  was 
going  through  its  usual  exercise,  aided  by 
the  presence  of  the  brave  and  stout  little  sloop. 
Spray.  This  little  vessel,  in  gala  dress, 
her  rigging  decked  with  many-colored  stream¬ 
ers,  looked  like  a  dainty  yacht,  rather  than  a 
sloop  that  had  gone  once  around  the  world  and 
half  way  around  again,  guided  only  by  her 
stout-hearted  Captain  Joshua  Slocum.  As  we 
watch  the  exercise  of  rescue  with  life-boat,  life 
lines  and  breeches  buoy,  one’s  eyes  wander  to 
the  little  heroine  of  so  many  adventures.  The 
Spray  is  part  of  the  Government  exhibit,  and 
contains  a  cargo  of  curious  and  interesting 
mementos  and  specimens,  which  are  later  to  be 
arranged  and  classified  by  a  Government  expert. 
Meanwhile  the  Captain  with  Mrs.  Slocum  and 
their  son  having  been  staying  on  board  with 
little  change  except  a  daily  cruise  to  the  land 
near  the  Life-Saving  Station,  and  the  Spray 
being  admired  by  crowds  longing  for  a  closer 
inspection,  the  kind-hearted  sailor,  who  is  far 
from  being  a  hermit  in  spite  of  bis  long  and 
lonely  cruise,  wore  the  yacht  around  to  the 
landing,  and  invited  a  number  of  properly  in¬ 
terested  visitors  aboard.  Two  or  three  at  a 
time  they  boarded  the  little  vessel  and  were 
taken  into  the  cosy  cabin,  with  shelves  of 
books,  writing  table,  and  especially  a  book 
in  which  all  visitors  are  asked  to  write  their 
names.  After  a  short  introduction,  the  me¬ 
mentos  of  the  long  voyage  are  examined — the 
rifles  used  by  the  Captain  for  help  and  defense, 
a  photo  of  a  group  of  friends  with  him  in 
Samoa  where  he  stopped  “halfway  round’’  the 
world.  Among  his  trophies  are  two  bamboo 
poles  out  by  Mrs.  Stevenson  from  a  tree  near 


the  house  where  Robert  Louie  Stevenson  spent 
the  last  years  of  his  life,  and  presented  by  her 
to  the  Captain.  A  life-like  photograph  of  the 
Spray  is  much  admired  and  upon  inquiry  the 
visitors  are  glad  to  find  they  can  acquire  a  copy 
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for  a  small  sum,  as  well  as  a  little  pamphlet 
containing  a  piece  of  the  stout  sail  that  carried 
her  forward  on  the  memorable  cruise.  Among 
other  interesting  things  in  this  pamphlet  is  a 
very  appreciative  letter  from  Sir  Edwin  Ar¬ 
nold.  Through  Mrs.  Slocum’s  kindness  I  pos¬ 
sess  these  treasures,  one  of  the  pleasant  experi¬ 
ences  of  this  rare  June  day. 

In  such  state  buildings  as  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  finished  and  furnished,  we  found  ladie 
who  gave  us  welcome.  With  a  few  fine  touches 
added  to  the  rich  fnrnishing(  the  gifts  of  various 
firms  of  the  respective  states)  these  ladies  have 
given  to  their  houses  a  very  home  like  air  of 
comfort,  most  grateful  to  the  weary  sight-seer, 
and  very  hospitable  were  the  ladies,  and  the 
commissioners  in  charge  also,  to  those  from 
states,  like  our  own.  not  so  forward  with 
building.  Wisconsin  was  the  first  to  be  fin¬ 
ished.  It  is  occupied  by  a  commissioner  and 
his  daughter,  with  a  lady  in  charge  who  made 
us  very  welcome  on  the  cold  days  of  last  week, 
and  the  glowing  fire  on  the  hearth  was  most 
comforting.  With  the  warmer  weather  of  last 
Monday,  the  colonial  and  roomy  mansion  of 
Michigan  was  opened.  New  Jersey’s  pavilion 
had  her  soft  green  carpets  and  dainty  and 
comfortable  chairs  and  divans  in  place,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  soon  opened  her  doors,  and  the  ladies’ 
parlor  of  Ohio  was  put  in  commission,  so  that 
rest  could  be  found  by  many  a  weary  visitor. 


dainty  two  story  pavilion,  or  rather  a  large 
room  with  gallery  and  four  little  alcoves  off, 
giving  the  interior  a  very  pleasant  aspect.  It 
was  opened  with  ceremonies  Monday  evening, 
June  10,  and  formally  thrown  open  to  the  public 
on  Tuesday.  The  whole  exhibit  of  the  little 
republic  is  contained  in  this  building.  In  the 
gallery  are  samples  of  beautiful  woods  used 
for  art  furniture  and  interior  finishing.  The 
ceiling  is  hung  with  blue  and  white,  while  the 
main  room  below  contains  a  pyramid  of  valu¬ 
able  gold  and  silver  ores.  The  cases  hold  nug¬ 
gets,  precious  stones  and  shells,  and  from  the 
balustrade  and  across  the  corners  gaily  colored 
hammocks  swing  in  decorative  style.  The  al¬ 
coves  contain  various  products  and  manufac¬ 
tures.  cordage,  the  various  stages  of  rubber 
(from  the  tree  to  gotta  percha  and  elastic), 
leather  work,  saddles,  cotton,  tobacco,  grains 
and  coffee.  One  alcove  is  given  to  Aztec  re¬ 
mains  and  another  to  the  work  of  the  schools, 
children  from  seven  to  sixteen  years  of  age, 
crochet  in  wool  and  cotton  by  the  little  ones, 
artificial  flowers,  fish  scale  work,  embroideries 
in  silk  and  linen,  most  delicate  and  exquisite 
hand  work,  and  lace.  The  directress  of  the 
head  school  at  the  capital  is  a  Spanish  lady, 
formerly  in  attendance  on  the  ex-queen,  Isa¬ 
bella.  This  lady  is  eighty-two  years  old,  but 
she  gives  instruction  in  the  art  of  embroidery 
and  lace  stitches,  using  no  glasses. 

Later  in  the  day.  General  Miles  and  Oaptain 
Hobson  were  invited  to  meet  the  Daughters  of 
the  American  Revolution  in  the  beautiful 
Woman’s  Building,  where  club  meetings  are 
held.  A  band  occupied  part  of  the  spacious 
verandas,  while  those  who  were  so  unfortunate 
as  not  to  be  “Daughters’’  were  allowed  to 
approach  quietly  and  occupy  the  other  end. 
Inside  grand  doings  were  going  on  and  after 
speeches  and  complementary  remarks  a  banquet 
was  served  amidst  the  strains  of  patriotic  music 
from  the  band.  The  cadets  of  the  Hudson 
River  Military  Academy  had  their  farewell 
drill  at  their  camp  at  seven  that  evening.  Then 
came  the  wonderful  illumination  and  fireworks, 
such  as  no  eye  has  ever  seen  before,  moving  to 
ecstasy  a  crowd  of  appreciative  people. 

All  day  long  there  had  been  a  continuous 
sound  of  music.  One  might  fancy  oneself  at 
Little  Giddings  two  centuries  ago,  where  the 
organ  never  ceased,  night  nor  day,  its  solemn 
strains  to  the  glory  of  God.  Only  here  there 
was  variety — organ  recital  began  and  then  band 
concert  followed  band  concert  —  from  Ham¬ 
ilton,  Ont  ,  from  Mexico,  from  the  Sixty- fifth 
and  Fifth  Regiments;  from  the  stands  on  the 
Plaza  and  from  the  East  esplanade  the  noble 
strains  throbbed  through  the  air.  Then  came 
the  closing  of  the  gates,  and  the  happy  and 
patriotic  crowds  crushed  into  the  trolley  cars, 
or  mounted  into  stages  or  walked  away  in 
groups,  some  pushing  wheeled  chairs,  some 
with  a  sleepy  child’s  head  leaning  over  a 
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Honduras  was  the  first  of  the  South  Ameri-  shoulder,  a  happy  but  wsary  family  party, 
can  Republics  to  open  her  house.  It  is  a  Mary  Houohton. 
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THE  PEACE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

It  is  not  often  that  an  event  of  snch  profound 
and  far-reaching  significance  ooonrs  as  that 
which  was  reported  to  onr  readers  last  week 
by  the  Rev.  James  B.  Rodgers,  our  corres¬ 
pondent  in  the  Philippines.  He  calls  if  by  the 
name  of  Oomity,  bat  it  is  far  more  than  this. 
A  single  ecclesiastical  body  has  been  formed 
in  those  islands,  calling  itself  indeed  simply 
the  Evangelical  Union,  but  presenting  itself  to 
the  people  of  the  islands  as  a  Ohnrch,  which 
indeed  it  is:  the  Iglena  Evangelica,ot  Evangel¬ 
ical  Ohnroh,  of  the  Philippines.  While  each 
Protestant  denomination  there  represented, 
Presbyterian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Episcopal, 
Disciples,  retains  its  distinguishing  character¬ 
istics  of  doctrine  or  polity,  and  its  original  re¬ 
lations  with  the  home  ohnrch,  these  distinc¬ 
tions  must  present  themselves  to  the  native 
peoples  of  the  islands  in  very  much  the  same 
light  as  the  various  orders  in  the  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  Church,  and  Protestantism  stands  before 
them  as  One  Church,  as  indeed  it  is. 

The  act  appears  to  be  so  easy  now  that  is 
done,  BO  simple,  that  one  is  moved  to  wonder 
why  it  cannot  be  repeated  in  all  mission  fields, 
foreign  and  home,  why  some  such  measure 
cannot  be  adopted  in  our  city  missions,  why — 
the  imagination  moves  rapidly  when  it  has 
such  possibilities  to  work  on — why,  indeed,  it 
should  not  prove  practicable  for  all  Protestant¬ 
ism,  for  the  Church  catholic,  to  adopt  some 
modifications  of  this  plan,  which  gives  up  noth¬ 
ing  that  historically  or  doctrinally  or  politi¬ 
cally  distinguishes  any  section  of  the  Church, 
but  brings  them  all  under  a  higher  unity. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  rector  of  Grace  Church  in  this  city,  well 
known  as  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of  church 
unity,  put  forth  a  volume  entitled.  The  Peace 
of  the  Church,  in  which  after  a  warm  and  co¬ 
gent  presentation  of  the  importance  of  church 
union  and  the  principles  on  which  it  should 
be  based,  be  presented  a  tentative  plan  which 
would  at  least  mitigate  the  scandals  and  the 
practical  inconveniences  of  the  present  exces¬ 
sive  denominationalism  of  this  country,  and 
which  he  hoped  would  ultimately  tend  to 
Church  Unity.  The  book  was  reviewed  at 
length  in  this  paper,  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Dr.  Huntington’s  proposition  was  that  in 
small  communities  at  least,  churches  should 
unite  on  the  basis  of  ritual.  Assuming  that  in 
the  fundamentals  of  belief  all  Christians  are  in 
accord,  but  that  in  matters  of  taste  and  method 
in  worship  they  may  be  roughly  grouped  into 
three  classes,  as  preferring  “high  ritual,” 
“low  ritual”  and  “no  ritual”  he  suggested 
that  in  small  towns  and  villages  where  now 
there  are  half  a  dozen  or  more  churches  these 
should  be  combined  into  three  whose  method 
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with  denominationalism  as  to  minimize  its 
practical  evils;  at  hodue  the  waste  of  money, 
the  weakness  of  some  churches,  and  the  ina¬ 
bility  of  all  combined  entirely  to  cover  the 
field;  and  on  the  foreign  field  the  confusion  if 
not  the  scandal  caused  by  the  divisions  of 
Christianity.  Unquestionably  both  these 
methods,  if  carried  out  to  the  limit  of  their 
possibilities,  would  go  far  to  remedy  these  ills. 
But  the  strongest  argument  against  them  as 
the  ultimate  solution  of  the  problem  is  that 
they  are  not  so  carried  out.  Federation,  for 
example,  is  being  actively  promoted  by  three 
distinct  though  allied  societies,  national,  state 
and  city,  and  yet,  though  the  latter  especially 
has  signally  proved  its  value  along  certain 
lines,  and  all  have  gained  the  approval  of  the 
thoughtful,  the  simple  fact  that  all  three  so¬ 
cieties  are  hampered  by  want  of  adequate  finan¬ 
cial  support  is  proof  that  federation  does  not 
touch  the  heart  of  the  problem,  but  can  only 
bring  one  element,  important  indeed,  to  its 
sohition. 

As  for  comity,  the  signal  failure  of  the  great 
home  missionary  societies  to  reduce  its  princi¬ 
ples  to  practice  when,  almost  immediately 
after'a  joint  meeting  in  which  they  were 
adopted  without  a  dissenting  voice,  Porto 
Rico  was  opened  as  a  home  field,  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  at  least  the  practical  way  to 
carry  out  its  principles  without  injury  to  the 
cause  is  yet  to  seek.  With  the  example  of  Ja¬ 
pan  before  them,  and  with  the  ink  on  their 
resolutions  of  comity  hardly  dry,  three  of  the 
great  Home  Boards  and  several  smaller  churches 
found  it  their  duty  to  establish  missions  on 
this  one  little  island.  The  fact  proves  nothing 
against  the  good  faith  of  the  societies;  it  sim¬ 
ply  shows  that  comity  cannot  be  the  solution 
of  the  question  of  Church  Unity.  Though  all 
Japan  were  Congregational  and  all  Laos  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  all  Porto  Rico  Methodist,  still 
the  Church  of  Christ  on  mission  ground  would 
not  be  one. 

Last  week  a  little  book  was  put  forth  from 
the  press  of  Thomas  Whittakef,  which  offers  a 
new'contribution  to  this  important  subject. 
Like  Dr.  Huntington’s  little  book.  The  Church 
of  the  Reconstruction  is  written  by  an  Episco¬ 
pal  minister  of  this  city,  its  author  being  the 
Rev.  Edward  M.  Skagen,  assistant  rector  of 
an  East  Side  Church.  We  are  not  here  review¬ 
ing  Mr.  Skagen’s  book,  which  notwithstanding 
the  repulsion  with  which  the  symbolic  frontis¬ 
piece  may  inspire  some  readers,  is  to  be  earn¬ 
estly  commended  to  the  thoughtful  perusal  of 
every  one  who  seeks  the  unity  of  the  Church. 
We  have  here  to  do  only  with  so  much  of  its 
premisses  as  are  essential  to  make  clear  the 
character  of  the  solution  of  the  problem  which 
the  book  offers. 


ganism  only  when  it  is  so  ordered  as  to  include 
them  all;  “the  simplest  way  out  of  the  whole 
interminable  labyrinth  is  the  direct  apostolic 
way.  One  body  and  one  nfiirit;  dijfferencee  of 
administration  hut  the  same  Lord.” 

As  the  first  step  toward  the  realization  of  the 
visible  Church,  and  a  practical  way  of  putting 
an  end  to  much  waste  of  money  and  effort,  Mr. 
Skagen  proposes  that  where  in  a  given  locality, 
whether  city  or  country,  there  are  three 
churches  representing  the  two  “groups”  of 
Church  ideal,  the  organic  and  the  individual¬ 
istic,  instead  of  struggling  along  to  support 
three  ministers  and  three  sets  of  church  work 
the  three  agree  upon  the  one  minister  of  the 
place  who  appears  to  be  best  fitted  for  the  work, 
and  make  him  the  “chaplain”  of  the  two  other 
churches.  Say  he  is  a  Methodist  evangelist; 
let  the  Presbyterians  ordain  him  and  make 
him  the  chaplain  of  their  church;  let  the  Bish¬ 
op  also  confer  upon  him  Holy  Orders  and 
make  him  his  own  chaplain,  officiating  in  the 
church  of  that  place,  and  let  him  minister  to 
each  congregation  at  a  different  hour  on  Sun¬ 
day.  Mr.  Skagen  proposes  that  the  largest 
congregation  should  have  the  first  choice  of 
hours,  but  it  would  probably  be  the  fact  that 
the  Episcopalians  would  generally  prefer  the 
early  morning,  the  Presbyterians  or  Cungrega- 
tioualists  the  noon  hour  and  the  Methodists  or 
Baptists  the  evening.  The  immediate  result 
would  be  a  living  salary  for  one  man,  and  the 
setting  free  of  two  church  buildings,  parson¬ 
ages,  etc  for  parish  work.  In  frontier  and 
other  newly  settled  districts,  one  church  could 
be  built,  according  to  a  tentative  plan  shown 
in  the  book,  so  as  to  be  adaptable  for  all  the 
various  forms  of  worship  essential  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  denominations.  In  cities  and  towns  where 
the  question  is  not  of  straggling  churches  but 
of  overlapping  work,  the  division  would  be 
looal;  all  the  ministers  of  the  various  denomi¬ 
nations  in  a  given  district  forming  the  clerical 
staff  of  the  one  Ohnrch,  which  would  thus  in¬ 
clude  the  apostolic,  the  pastoral  and  the  pro¬ 
phetic  offices  not  in  one  man  but  in  several, 
each  of  peculiar  fitness  for  bis  special  work. 
Thus  the  difficult  problem  which  Church  Fed¬ 
eration  seeks  to  solve  would  be  solved  in  the 
nature  of  things. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  plan  proposed  by  this 
young  Episcopal  minister  It  has  at’least  the 
merit  of  originality  and  of  simplicity:  it  is  in 
a  line  with  the  action  taken  by  the  missionaries 
in  the  Philippines,  though  with  still  greater 
simplicity  As  compared  with  former  plans 
of  church  union  it  has  the  merit  of  being  posi¬ 
tive  rather  than  negative.  Though  there  are 
details  in  the  little  book  which  on  a  first  read¬ 
ing  will  repel  a  certain  type  of  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  Baptists  and  most  especially  a  cer¬ 
tain  type  of  Episcopalians,  the  work  as  a  whole 
is  interesting  and  suggestive,  and  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  subject  it  should  com¬ 
mand  careful  consideration. 
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of  worship  should  be  as  thus  described.  Pre¬ 
sented  with  the  urgency  and  fascination  which 
Dr.  Huntington’s  thorough  conviction  and  in¬ 
tense  desire  lent  to  the  subject,  there  seemed 
to  be  no  good  reason  why  the  experiment  should 
not  be  tried,  at  least  in  suburban  towns  and 
newly  established  frontier  communities.  That 
it  has  not  been  tried  is  in  itself  proof  that 
with  all  its  practical  excellences  a  plan  based 
upon  negations,  upon  the  sinking  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  features  of  each  church  does  not 
meet  the  need. 

Since  that  time  very  earnest  effort  for  prac¬ 
tical  unity  bus  been  made  along  two  lines,  that 
of  the  federation  of  ohurohes  at  home,  and 
that  of  comity  on  the  mission  field,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad.  Both  of  these  movements, 
however,  are  designed  not  so  much  to  do  away 


Premising  that  all  Christians  are  at  one  on 
the  essentials  of  Christian  doctrine  as  formu¬ 
lated  in  the  two  Ecumenical  Creeds,  and  that 
all  the  “marks”  of  the  Church  are  somewhere 
found  among  Christian  congregations,  but  not 
all  in  any  one  denomination,  Mr.  Skagen  con¬ 
cludes  that  no  one  of  them,  Greek,  Roman, 
Anglican  or  Protestant,  can  claim  to  be  a 
ohurob.  The  question  is  not  of  Church  Unity, 
but  of  The  Church  itself ;  and  it  is  to  be  real¬ 
ized  not  by  subordinating  any  essential,  not 
by  a  negation  of  any  “mark”  of  the  Church, 
but  by  including  them  all.  For  example,  the 
priestly  office  as  found  in  Holy  Orders  is  a 
mark  of  the  Church,  but  not  more  surely  so 
than  the  pastoral  office  of  the  Presbyterian 
minister  and  prophetic  office  of  the  Methodist 
evangelist.  The  Church  will  be  a  visble  or¬ 


The  death  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  F.  Tuttle  D.  D., 
LL.D.  at  his  home  in  Crawfordsville,  Ind. ,  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  June  8,  was  a  peaceful 
and  fitting  close  of  a  life  that  had  reached 
eighty-three  years  on  the  12th  of  March  last. 
A  strong  man  in  body  and  mind  all  his  da3B, 
be  began  to  feel  unwell  on  returning  from 
church  on  Sunday  morning,  June  2,  and  took 
to  his  bed.  For  the  next  day  or  two  the  attack 
was  not  regarded  as  serious,  but  later  he  grew 
steadily  and  perceptibly  weaker,  finally  only 
rousing  himself  to  consciousness  on  Saturday, 
on  the  arrival  of  his  son  from  Denver.  Mrs. 
Tattle  and  the  entire  family  circle  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  bedside,  as  he  “fell  on  sleep.” 

The  son  of  a  reputable  New  Egland  minister, 
the  deceased  turned  suddenly  away,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  from  a  fine  farming  prospeo 
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which  had  filled  his  early  fancy,  taking  the 
fall  coarse  in  Marietta  Oollege,  winning  the 
valedictory  of  the  class  of  1841.  After  a  year 
as  tator,  he  entered  Lane  Seminary  (then  an- 
der  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher),  graduating  there  also 
as  the  leader  of  his  class  After  two  years  as 
pastor  at  Delaware,  O.,  he  removed  to  Rocka- 
way,  N  J.,  where  he  was  for' fifteen  years 
colleagae-pastor  with  the  Rev.  Barnabas  King 
D.  D.,  a  famoas  minister  of  his  time — whose 
daughter  he  had  married  shortly  after  his  set¬ 
tlement  at  Delaware. 

The  yoang  minister's  congregational  and  do¬ 
mestic  relations  were  most  happy,  and  these 
were  also  years  of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the 
New  School  branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Ohurch, 
to  which  he  was  warmly  attached.  He  was 
diligent  in  pastoral  work,  able  in  the  palpit, 
and  a  frequent  writer  for  the  religious  press. 
His  early  years  were  contemporary  with  the 
“excinding  acts,"  and  touching  all  those  mat¬ 
ters,  and  the  actors  in  them,  °he  was  well  in¬ 
formed,  as  his  writings  to  be  found  in  the  files 
of  The  Evangelist,  and^the  current  publications 
of  those'years,  abundantly  warrant  us  in  say¬ 
ing.  The  late  Dr.  E.  F.  Hatfield,  himself  ac¬ 
complished  in  American  church  history,  was 
wont  to  speak  in  high  terms  of  [Dr.  Tattle’s 
writings.  He  could  be  didactic  on  occasion, 
but  he  loved  better  to  trace  the  action  and 
motives  of  those  who  had  played  well  their 
part  in  the'counsels  of 'the  Ohurch  and  nation. 

Dr.  Tattle’s  happy  ministry  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  mainly  in  the  East  was  a  good 
preparation  for  his  later  life  of  thirty  strenuous 
years  in  the  then  West,  as  President  of  Wabash 
College  to  which  he  was  called  in  1862.  Had 
he  consnlted  his  congregation,  or  his  personal 
ease,  he  wonld  have  refused  the  call,  for  it  was 
to  an  institution  in  debt  and  running  behind 
year  by  year.  He  must  needs  become  its  finan¬ 
cial  agent  as  well  as  an  in.strnctor  and  leader, 
and  this  just  when  the  whole  country  was  in 
,  the  throes  of  Civil  War.  |Bat  the  decision 
made  to  exchange  his  well  appointed  parish  for 
the  headship  of  a  College  whose  greatness  was 
yet  but  an  expectation,  was  made,  and  was 
never  regretted.  Dr.  ITuttle  became  a  man  of 
affairs.  Indeed,  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he 
had  come  to  bis  own.  The  College  steadily 
improved  under  his  wise  and  enthusiastic  lead¬ 
ership.  ’  Few  or  no  mistakes  were  made.  It 
increased  in  the  confidence  of  the  public,  and 
Its  Alumni  began  to  point  to  it  with  pride! 
And  now  at  his  death — after  a  few  [tranquil 
years  as  President  E  neritus— Wabash  College 
holds  honorable  rank  with  the  older  Colleges 
of  the'East,  in  endowment,  teaching  force  and 
general  equipment ;  and  better  than  all,  the 
inufience  of  the  high  character  and  devoted 
life  of  its  late  President  will  ever  linger  in 
those  halls  which  he  saw  erected  as  a  perennial 
benediction  I 


Editorial  Notes 


Next  week  there  will  be  a  great  movement 
of  young  people,  hastening  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  to  the  Christian  Endeavor  Con¬ 
vention  in  Cincinnati,  which  opens  on  Satur¬ 
day,  July  6.  It  is  impossible  here  even  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  elements  of  the  varied  program  The 
nnmbers  are  too  large  for  any  practical  work 
as  a  whole,  and  the  delegates  from  the  differ¬ 
ent  states  will  be  rouped  and  divided  among 
the  churches,  for  example.  Massachusetts  aud 
Mississippi  with  Canada  and  Hawaii  will  be 
at  the  Monnt  Auburn  Presbyterian  Church, 
Michigan,  Alabama  and  Nevada  at  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Street  Christian  Church,  New  York, 
Georgia  and  Arizona  at  the  Mt.  Auburn  Bap¬ 
tist  Church.  The  near  by  states,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  will  "flock  by 


themselves"  in  the  First  Christian  of  Coving¬ 
ton,  Fifth  Presbyterian,  Central  Christian  of 
Cincinnati,  and  Second  Presbyterian  CbuTcbes, 
respectively. 


We  were  so  happy  last  week  as  to  receive  a 
call  from  the  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith  D.D.  of  the 
Market  S<iuare  Church,  Harrisburgh,  who  was 
en  route  to  share  in  the  celebration  of  the  sev¬ 
enty-fifth  anniversary  of  his  former  and  long¬ 
time  charge,  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Peekskill,  of  which  the  Rev.  Alvah  Grant 
Fessenden  is  now  pastor  This  interesting 
event  took  place  last  Sunday  and  Monday,  June 
23  and  24.  We  hope  next  week  to  give  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  interesting  event,  with  portraits 
of  the  present  and  former  pastors.  Dr.  Smith 
was  pastor  of  this  church  from  1876  to  1898. 
The  church  is  we  believe,  unique  in  having 
in  its  membership  two  national  legislators,  the 
Hon.  Cbauncey  M.  Depew,  Senator,  and  Elder 
Hon.  Cornelius  A.  Pugsley,  who  has  been 
elected  Representative  to  the  next ,  Congress. 


To-morrow  the  Northfield  Conferences  begin. 
The  Student  Conference  will  be  in  session  until 
July  7,  with  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan 
Robert  E.  Speer,  President  Seth  Low  and  John 
R.  Mott  among  the  speakers.  The  young 
women’s  conference  occurs  July  12  to  22,  and 
among  the  speakers  will  be  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Howard  Taylor  of  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
Mrs.  Margaret  Sangster  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John 
Douglas  Adam  of  Brooklyn.  The  general  con¬ 
ference  of  Christian  Workers  will  begin  on 
August  1  and  continue  until  September  2.  It 
will  include  special  Bible  lectures,  a  young  peo¬ 
ple’s  institute  conducted  by  John  W’illis  Baer, 
a  musical  institute  led  by  Prof.  D.  B.  Towner, 
and  the  institute  of  Christian  doctrine,  where 
the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey  will  lecture.  The 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  encamp¬ 
ment  begins  to-day  and  will  close  on  Septem¬ 
ber  2. 


It  required  much  urging  on  the  part  of  a 
mother  to  persuade  her  little  son  to  accept  his 
next-door  playmate’s  invitation  to  go  over  and 
play  with  him.  "Charlie  always  wants  me  to 
go  over  to  his  yard,"  remonstrated  the  boy, 
“and  he  never  comes  over  to  our  yard!” 
"Never  mind,  my  son,”  was  the  mother’s  an¬ 
swer,  "you  must  learn  to  be  obliging!"  How 
natural  all  this  is  as  a  part  of  the  experience 
of  childhood!  How  unnatural  it  is  that  we 
should  become  men,  wearing  a  clerical  frock 
and  decorated  with  a  Doctorate  of  Divinity, 
without  having  put  away  childish  things! 
And  is  it  not  a  still  more  wofnl  thing  that  we 
who  minister  in  the  Master’s  name  are  such  a 
far  distance  away  from  that  full-grown  man¬ 
hood  which  is  measured  by  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ?  This  alone  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  of  those  puerile  insinnations  which 
as  we  all  know  have  been  made,  that  our 
P^piscopalian  brethren  are  lacking  in  cour¬ 
tesy  toward  other  denominations.  The  over¬ 
tures  of  the  Lambeth  Conference  toward  Chris¬ 
tian  unity  stand  to  the  measureless  honor  of 
that  Christian  household.  And  plenty  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy,  in  fraternizing  with  minis¬ 
ters  of  other  denominations,  ignore  their  ru¬ 
brics  altogether,  or  stretch  or  bend  them  even 
to  breaking.  The  bigot  sees  a  bigot  every¬ 
where:  the  man  of  larger  mind  discovers  his 
like  everywhere.  The  world  mirrors  to  each 
his  kind.  "I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  is  to  let  other  people  look 
out  for  themselves  and  not  bother  my  head 
about  them!"  Inconvenience  and  injury  to 
certain  property  interests  had  been  unwittingly 
incurred  through  a  kindly  effort  to  enable 
certain  poor  "squatters"  to  acquire  a  title  to 
small  parcels  of  land  on  which  they  had  settled. 


Aqd  the  vexations  litigation  which  it  had  in¬ 
volved  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  re¬ 
mark  above  quoted.  He  who  made  it  owns  a 
large  business,  has  ships  afloat  upon  the  seas 
and  abundant  means  to  live  upon.  The  finan¬ 
cial  detriment  suffered  was,  to  him,  a  mere 
bagatelle.  But  he  seemed  to  have  totally 
missed  the  idea  that  to  do  good  to  others  is  a 
luxury  that  is  fully  worth  all  it  costs  in  incon¬ 
venience  to  ourselves  or  even  in  ingratitude 
shown  by  beneficiaries.  And  such  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  price  which  must  often  be  paid  for 
the  privilege  of  doing  something  which  is  gen¬ 
uinely  good. 

After  the  storms  of  May,  the  sunshine  of 
June!  This  is  like  rising  out  of  deep  trouble 
to  the  serene  reliefs  of  faith  and  hope.  Morn¬ 
ing  after  night,  the  glorious  dawn  after  deep 
and  depressing  darkness!  So  the  graces  lift  us 
out  the  glooms  of  life.  Out  of  the  city  to  the 
fresh  green  of  the  counry,  up  from  the  heat 
and  suffocation  of  the  lower  levels  to  the  cool¬ 
ness  and  refreshing  rest  of  the  cultured  hills 
and  woods!  This  is  a  translation  quick  to 
paradise.  How  many  do  not  know  it!  Waik 
the  sad  streets  where  children  try  to  play,  and 
bless  the  man  who  organizes  excursions  to  the 
realm  of  fresh  air;  thank  the  good  people  who 
welcome  these  children  to  village  homes  or 
open  farmsteads.  Think  of  the  woman  taken 
from  the  street  to  a  near  by  hall  where  there 
were  flowers  and  simple  refreshments:  "Is 
this  heaven?  Have  I  died  on  the  street  and 
come  to  this  heavenly  place?"  Noblest,  sweet¬ 
est  of  charities  is  that  which  gives  such  im¬ 
possible  and  unexpected  delights.  Permanent 
charities  are  large  and  slower  in  their  work. 
But  the  charity  that  gives  a  child  a  country 
home  for  a  few  days,  that  lifts  a  famished 
spirit  from  the  furnace  hot  street  to  the  fra¬ 
grant  bloom  of  a  flower  decked  room,  is  a 
swift,  sweet  angel  of  mercy  born  in  one  heart 
and  blessing  many ! 


Ministerial  Personals 


On  Sunday,  July  7,  the  Rev.  H.  P,  Fanst 
will  lecture  twice  in  Eizabeth,  N.  J.,  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  and  before  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association. 

The  Rev.  G.  iVilliam  Giboney,  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Spokane,  Wash., 
has  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  his  Alma  Mater,  Hanover  College. 

The  Rev  Robert  Marshall  Blackburn,  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Long  Branch, 
N.  J.,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Reading,  Pa. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Evertson  Cobb  of  the  West 
End  Collegiate  Ohnrch  has  been  double-doc¬ 
tored  this  Commencement  season,  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  degree  of  D  D.  from  the  New  York 
University  and  from  Rutgers  College. 

The  Rev  Charles  F.  Richardson  has  resigned 
his  pastorate  at  Great  Falls,  Mont,  to  become 
Synodical  Missionary  for  that  state.  In  the 
two  years  of  his  pastorate  he  has  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  scattered  congregation,  added  77  new 
members,  brought  up  the  Sunday  school  from 
140  to  200  members,  organized  a  Christian 
Endeavor  Society  and  won  for  himself  the  love 
of  the  entire  community. 

A  well-earned  tribute  to  faithful  and  efficient 
work  is  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  con¬ 
ferred  on  our  brother  editor,  the  Rev.  John 
Bancroft  Devins  of  The  Observer,  by  Centre 
College,  Kentucky.  As  city  missionary,  as 
associated  press  reporter,  as  religious  editor  of 
a  great  daily  and  as  managing  editor  of  a  reli¬ 
gions  weekly.  Dr.  Devins  s  career  has  been  one 
of  unselfish  and  valuable  service. 
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THE  EVANGELIST 


Prof.  J.  M.  Stifler,  D.D. 


It  began  aboat  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
with  their  enfranchisement  in  England  in  1753. 
Up  to  that  time,  in  all  the  long  centnries 
succeeding  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  under  Titus, 
the  Jews  had  few,  if  any,  rights  in  the  nations 
to  which  they  were  banished  or  to  which  they 
wandered.  Russia  had  closed  her  gates  against 
them.  Everywhere  they  were  treated  as  out¬ 
laws.  Moses’  words  came  literally  and  terribly 
true: 

“And  among  these  nations  shalt  thou  find 
no  ease,  neither  shall  the  sole  of  thy  foot  have 
rest:  but  the  Lord  shall  give  thee  there  a 
trembling  heart,  and  failing  of  eyes,  and  sor¬ 
row  of  mind.  And  thy  life  shall  nang  in  doubt 
before  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  fear  day  and  night, 
and  shalt  have  none  assurance  of  thy  life.  In 
the  morning  thou  shalt  say.  Would  God  it  were 
event  and  at  even  thou  shalt  say.  Would  God 
it  were  morning!  for  the  fear  of  thine  heart 
wherewith  thou  shalt  fear,  and  for  the  sight  of 
thine  eyes  which  thou  shalt  see  (Dent,  xxviii. 
65-67) 

“And  I  will  scatter  you  among  the  heathen, 
and  will  draw  out  a  sword  after  you :  and  your 
land  shall  be  desolate,  and  your  cities  waste 
(Lev.  xxvi.  33).’’ 

For  fifteen  centuries  they  were  butchered  and 
robbed,  their  property  confiscated,  the  rights 
of  common  humanity  denied  them,  and  the 
voice  of  no  friend  was  ever  raised  in  their  be¬ 
half.  But  through  it  all  they  maintained  their 
existence,  and  are  here  to-day  a  most  virile 
people  and  in  greater  numbers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  They  are  the  mystery,  not  to  say  miracle, 
of  history. 

The  first  streak  of  light,  as  it  appeared  in 
England,  soon  went  out  in  darkness.  The  act 
of  naturalization  of  the  Jew  was  repealed  the 
next  year.  It  could  not  stand  against  the  pop¬ 
ular  opposition.  But  at  this  very  time  there 
arose  two  men,  one  a  Jew  in  Germany  and  the 
other  an  infidel  in  France,  Moses  Mendelssohn 
and  Voltaire,  who  are  the  fathers  of  modern 
Judaism.  Voltaire  bated  the  Jews,  and  all  his 
days  ridiculed  the  Jews’  Bible.  This  called 
forth  from  them  a  book  which,  though  of  a 
very  high  order,  is  scarcely  known  to-day: 
Letters  of  Certain  Jews  to  Monsieur  Voltaire, 
Containing  an  Apology  for  their  Own  People 
and  for  the  Old  Testament.  This  book  fore¬ 
stalls  recent  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  on 
many  points.  But  while  Voltaire  hated  the 
.Jews  and  their  religion,  and  all  religion  for 
that  matter,  he  was  the  champion  of  the  op¬ 
pressed  and  of  human  rights  in  general.  He 
was  banished  for  long  years  from  bis  own  land 
and  continually  persecuted,  and  so  learned  the 
worth  of  liberty  of  opinion.  Voltaire,  with 
Rousseau  and  the  Encyclopedists,  kindled  the 
fires  of  the  French  revolution  in  which  every 
class  suffered  but  the  Jews.  They  were  eman¬ 
cipated. 

Moses  Mendelssohn,  the  greatest  of  a  great 
family  by  this  name,  was  a  contemporary  of 
Voltaire  and  a  German  by  birth.  By  his  writ¬ 
ings  he  affected  the  Gentiles  directly  in  favor 
of  the  Jews.  But  his  greatest  infiuence  was 
upon  those  of  his  own  blood.  He  was  a  man 
of  rare  intellectual  endowments  and  of  great 
attractiveness  of  personal  character.  Until  his 
day  the  Jews  had  lived  in  a  proud  isolation, 
scorning  to  learn  even  the  language  of  their 
oppressors.  Even  the  Rabbis  could  not  speak 
German.  Mendelssohn  was  the  chief  instru¬ 
ment  to  break  the  bonds  of  their  scclnsion  in 
Germany,  and  introduce  among  them  modern 
culture  and  learning.  The  mass  of  .Tews  did 
not  move,  but  a  sufficient  number  came  out  of 
their  Ghettos  to  affect  the  whole.  Here  liberal 
Judaism  began  and  the  Synagogue  became  of 
two  kinds,  the  Reformed  and  the  Orthodox. 


In  the  same  decade  in  which  Mendelssohn 
died,  1786,  the  oppressive  laws  against  the  Jews 
in  France,  in  Austria,  in  Prussia  were  modi¬ 
fied,  or  as  in  France,  abolished.  In  the  United 
States  alone  there  was  nothing  either  to  amend 
or  repeal.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  land 
from  its  very  birth  made  no  distinction  among 
men  on  account  of  either  creed  or  race.  Rus¬ 
sia  opened  her  doors  to  the  Jews  in  1805,  and 
to  day  more  than  one-third  of  all  the  Jews  in 
the  world  are  found  there.  The  wars  under 
Napoleon,  who  favored  the  Jews,  served  to 
strengthen  their  emancipation  and  set  them  in 
the  highway  to  full  liberty.  Mendelssohn  had 
said  before  he  closed  his  career:  “My  nation 
is  kept  at  such  a  distance  from  all  culture,  that 
one  might  well  doubt  the  possibility  of  any 
improvement.  And  yet  she  arose  with  such 
marvelous  quickness  out  of  her  abasement,  as 
if  she  had  heard  a  prophet  calling  unto  her, 
‘Arise I  arise!  Shake  off  the  dust!  Loose  the 
bonds  of  thy  chains,  O  captive  daughter  of 
Zion!’  ’’  But  Mendelssohn  saw  only  the  be¬ 
ginning.  His  eyes  did  not  behold  the  da; 
when  his  people  attained  to  full  citizenship  in 
Germany,  France,  England  and  in  almost  every 
state  of  Europe,  so  that  every  office  and  every 
avenue  was  open  to  them.  Divisions  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  army  were  led  by  them,  the  English 
Cabinet  had  one  as  Premier,  and  the  French 
Academy  has  been  adorned  by  Jewish  culture. 
Another  thing  Mendelesohn  did  not  see,  their 
marvelous  increase  in  numbers,  reminding  one 
in  this  regard  of  their  history  in  Egypt.  When 
Mendelssohn  was  born  they  did  not  number, 
BO  it  is  estimated,  more  thau  three  millions. 
To-day  it  is  pretty  well  ascertained  that  they 
are  twelve  millions,  having  multiplied  four¬ 
fold.  No  other  people  can  show  such  an  in¬ 
crease. 

But  the  Jew  had  scf^rcely  attained  the  full 
measure  of  bis  emancipation,  and  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  its  delights,  when  it  began  to  turn 
against  him,  and  what  was  honey  in  his  month 
has  quickly  turned  to  gall.  To  those  who  look 
upon  the  Jew  and  his  career  as  indicative  of 
the  signs  of  the  times,  three  features,  no  one 
of  them  more  than  twenty-five  years  old,  now 
appear  in  his  present  fortunes  The  Jew’s  his¬ 
tory  in  all  its  long  centuries  does  not  show 
these  features.  The  first  of  these  is  anti¬ 
semitism. 

The  Jew  has  always  known  what  persecution 
is.  The  people  have  learned  by  bitter  experi¬ 
ence  what  it  is  to  be  a  nation  without  a  coun¬ 
try  and  without  a  king.  But  anti-semitism  is 
a  new  kind  of  persecution.  It  is  no  longer  re¬ 
ligions,  but  economical.  It  is  like  that  perse¬ 
cution  in  Egypt,  which  had  its  root  not  in  Is¬ 
rael’s  worship  of  .Jehovah,  but  in  their  increase 
in  power.  The  Pharaoh  said:  “Behold  the 
children  of  Israel  are  more  and  mightier  than 
we :  come  on  and  let  ns  deal  wisely  with  them,  ’  ’ 
and  ancient  anti-semitism  had  its  birth.  With 
the  modern  emancipation  of  the  Jew  he  threw 
himself  with  all  his  tireless  energy,  his  shrewd¬ 
ness  in  business  and  his  acute  intellect,  into  the 
world  from  which  he  had  so  long  been  ex¬ 
cluded,  and  was  very  soon  well  up  toward  the 
front.  The  peoples  of  Europe  soon  saw  that 
the  e(|nal  rights  of  man  in  the  abstract  were 
very  different  when  reduced  to  the  concrete. 
Russia,  that  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
opened  her  doors  to  the  Jew,  cannot  of  course 
close  them  now,  but  she  confines  him  to  the 
narrow  Pale,  and  puts  him  under  such  restric¬ 
tions  that  he  would  fain  go  out  again,  for  to 
stay  in  is  to  starve.  Austria  that  once  opened 


all  her  schools  to  all  Jews,  now  admits  only  a 
small  per  centum  to  her  halls  of  learning.  One 
of  her  pastors  but  a  short  time  ago  closed  a 
series  of  sermons  against  the  Jew  with  the 
beautifal  sentiment:  “Burn  the  Jews  to  the 
glory  of  God.’’  In  France  anti-semitism  was 
the  animus  of  the  unspeakable  Dreyfus  trial, 
when  the  streets  of  Paris  rang  with  the  cry ; 
“Death  to  the  Jews.’’  In  Germany,  Rou- 
mania  and  everywhere  else  on  the  continent 
the  Jew  finds  no  peace,  not  at  all  because  of 
his  religion,  but  because  he  is  a  Jew,  seeking 
to  make  bis  way  in  the  world.  Dr.  Theodore 
Herzl,  in  a  pamphlet  written  before  the  first 
Zionist  Conference  in  1897,  in  depicting  the 
effects  of  anti-semitism  in  his  race  says:  “This 
external  pressure  makes  itself  felt  everywhere. 
In  our  upper  classes  it  causes  disagreeables,  in 
our  middle  classes  continual  and  grave  anxiety, 
in  our  lower  classes  absolute  despair.’’  And 
Max  Nordau  in  the  first  Zionist  Congress  said: 
“The  Jews  in  their  majority  are  a  race  of  de¬ 
spised  beggars,’’  because  they  are  “not  permit¬ 
ted  the  free  use  of  their  abilities.  ’’ 

The  second  new  thing  among  the  Jews — it 
is  the  fruit  of  anti-semitism— is  the  Zionist 
movement.  In  its  open  form  it  is  not  yet  five 
yeurs  old.  The  first  Congress  was  held  in 
Basle  in  August,  1897.  This  movement  has  for 
its  object  to  procure  for  the  Jewish  people  “an 
openly  recognized  and  legally  assured  home  in 
Palestine.’’  It  is  in  no  sense  religions.  The 
means  proposed  to  accomplish  this  great  end 
are  wholly  material  and  political.  A  great 
bank  is  to  be  established  and  the  Turkish  gov¬ 
ernment  is  to  be  persuaded.  There  is  tremen¬ 
dous  energy  in  this  movement  Four  Con¬ 
gresses  have  been  held,  each  one  larger  and 
more  enthusiastic  than  its  immediate  prede¬ 
cessor.  The  whole  people  from  London  to  Da¬ 
mascus  has  felt  the  thirll  and  awaked  as  if 
from  the  dead.  Between  the  Reformed  and  the 
Orthodox  Jews  there  is  a  bitter  religious  differ¬ 
ence,  like  that  between  the  Sadduoee  and  the 
Pharisee  of  old.  The  Orthodox  are  themselves 
divided  into  sects.  Besides  these  religions 
differences  there  is  the  lingual  difference, 
which  divides  the  nation  between  the  Ashkena¬ 
zim  or  German  speaking  Jews  and  the  Seph¬ 
ardim  or  Spanish  Jews.  But  Zionism  has 
merged  all  these  differences,  aud  delegates  from 
all  the  world  meet  in  their  Congresses  and 
tearfully  hail  one  another  as  brothers.  Zionism 
has  made  the  Jews  one.  Many  stand  aloof, 
especially  in  America — “money  pots,*’  Max 
Nordau  bitterly  calls  them — but  Zionism  has 
united  the  heart  of  the  nation. 

The  third  new  thing  among  the  Jews  is  their 
attitude  toward  Jesus  The  reformed  section 
of  the  nation  admits  that  he  was  at  least  a 
great  Rabbi,  and  seeks  to  shift  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  his  condemnation.  The  orthodox  will 
listen  to  the  Gospel  and  do  read  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  Gospel  finds  as  great  a  welcome 
among  them  as  among  any  other  nnevangelized 
people,  indeed,  a  lunch  warmer  welocme  than 
among  the  higher  classes  in  India. 

In  proportion  to  the  Christian  work  done 
there  are  as  many  converts  made  among  the 
Jews  as  among  other  peoples  of  Europe  or 
America.  So  their  missionaries  report.  The 
amount  of  work  done  is  very  small,  and  the 
missionaries  few.  The  nation  as  a  whole 
has  only  been  touched  at  the  edges,  but  the 
doors  are  open.  Many  do  not  even  know  that 
there  is  such  a  book  as  the  New  Testament, 
and  do  not  know  what  it  is  when  they  see  it. 
The  church,  somewhat  awake  to  the  claims  of 
the  heathen,  utterly  neglects  the  poor  Jew. 
He  is  seldom  even  prayed  for.  But  the  work 
that  is  being  done  shows  that  much  more 
might  be  done.  The  late  Dr.  Frantz  Delitzsch 
is  probably,  as  much  as  any  one,  the  author  of 
this  Christian  movement.  His  foster  father, 
though  whom  he  was  educated,  was  a  Jew. 
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The  Jews  of  Jerasalem  gave  the  more  heed  to 
Paul  when  he,  a  prisoner  standing  “on  the 
stairs,’’  made  his  defence  to  them  “in  the 
Hebrew  tongue.’’  Delitzsoh  translated  the 
New  Testament  into  Hebrew.  Only  the  Rab¬ 
bis  and  the  learned  coaid  read  this,  bat  De- 
litzsob’s  Hebrew  New  Testament  was  at  once 
followed  by  another  in  the  Yiddish,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  people,  and  this  has  been  sold 
among  them  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  The 
work  still  goes  on  and  mast  increase.  The 
Jew's  prejudice  against  Christianity  is  moun¬ 
tain  high,  and  why  not?  For  what  does  he 
know  about  it.  except  as  be  sees  it  in  the 
corrupt  church  where  he  dwells  and  which 
bitterly  persecutes  him?  The  New  Testament 
in  his  own  tongue  shows  him  for  the  first  time 
what  Christianity  is.  And  it  is  certainly  a 
new  thing  that  he  is  willing  to  read  it,  and  to 
listen  to  the  men,  very  few  yet  in  number, 
who  preach  to  him  the  way  of  life.  This  mod¬ 
ern  evangelization  is  itself  new  and  hopeful, 
and  finds  encouragement  in  that  some  Jews 
believe. _ 

MODERN  PROPHETS. 

GEORGE  FOX:  THE  MAN  AND  HIS  MESSAGE. 

II. 

Rev.  Leighton  Williams. 

Fox’s  public  ministry  commenced  about  1647 
and  was  addressed  chiefly  to  companies  of  se¬ 
rious  persons  scattered  through  parts  of  Lei¬ 
cestershire,  Warwick,  Derby  and  Nottingham. 
The  chief  matter  urged  upon  these  companies 
of  pious  persons  was  the  importance  of  culti¬ 
vating  inward  watchful  communion  with  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord.  Thomas  Thompson,  one  of 
the  first  Friends  gathered  in  Yorkshire,  says, 
“As  for  bis  doctrine,  he  directed  people  to  the 
light  of  Christ  in  their  consciences  to  guide 
them  to  God. ’’  The  substance  of  bis  preach¬ 
ing  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  main,  a  faith¬ 
ful  witness  of  bis  own  inner  religions  experi¬ 
ence,  as  the  following  quotation  from  his  Jour¬ 
nal  will  illustrate : 

“One  morning,  as  I  was  sitting  by  the  fire, 
a  great  cloud  came  over  me,  and  a  temptation 
beset  me;  but  I  sat  still.  And  it  was  said, 
‘All  things  come  by  nature.’  But  as  I  sat  still 
and  said  nothing,  the  people  of  the  bouse 
perceived  nothing.  And  as  1  eat  still  under  it 
and  let  it  alone,  a  living  hope  arose  in  me  and 
a  true  voice,  which  said,  ‘  There  is  a  living 
God,  who  made  all  things.  ’  And  immedi..tely 
the  cloud  and  temptation  vanished  away— and 
I  praised  the  living  God.  After  some  time  I 
met  with  some  people  who  had  a  notion  that 
there  was  no  God,  but  that  ail  things  come  by 
nature.  I  bad  a  great  dispute  with  them,  and 
overturned  them,  and  made  some  of  them  con¬ 
fess  that  there  is  a  living  God.  Then  1  saw 
that  it  was  good  that  I  bad  gone  through  that 
exercise.’’  (Tallack,  p.  3  ) 

He  was  sternly  opposed  to  those  who  made  a 
profession  of  religions  instruction  without  this 
inward  experience.  He  says  in  *his  Journal : 

“But  the  black  earthly  spirit  of  the  priests 
wounded  my  life;  and  when  I  heard  the  bell 
toll  to  call  people  together  to  the  steeple-house, 
it  struck  at  my  life;  for  it  was  just  like  a 
market-bell  to  gather  people  together,  that 
the  priest  might  set  forth  bis  wares  to  sale. 
Ob  I  the  vast  sums  of  money  that  are  gotten  by 
the  trade  they  make  of  selling  the  Scriptures, 
and  by  their  preaching,  from  the  highest  bish¬ 
op  to  the  lowest  priest!  What  one  trade  else 
in  the  world  is  comparable  to  it?’’  (Tallack, 
p.  94). 

“After  hie  discharge  from  Derby  gaol,  in 
1651,  he  proceeded  to  Yorkshire,  and  preached 
in  various  parts  of  that  county,  especially  in 
Holderness,  the  eastern  coast,  and  Cleveland, 
not  fearing  to  rebuke  the  ‘priests’  again  in 
their  ‘steeple-houses.’  Thus,  at  one  place, 
the  clergyman  preached  from  the  text,  ‘Ho! 
every  one  that  tbirsteth,  come  ye  to  the 
waters;  yea  come,  buy  wine  and  milk  without 
money  and  without  price  ’  Whereupon  George 
exclaimed,  ‘Come  down,  thou  deceiver.  Dost 
thou  bid  people  come  freely,  and  take  of  the 


water  of  life  freely,  and  yet  thou  takest  three 
hundred  pounds  a  year  of  them  for  preaching 
the  Scriptures  to  them?  Mayest  thou  not 
blush  for  shame?’’  (ibid.  99,100). 

Fox  won  many  admirers  among  the  Parlia¬ 
mentarian  soldiers.  Cromwell  recognized  his 
sincerity  and  the  truth  of  bis  message,  and 
said  to  him  at  the  close  of  bis  first  interview, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes,  “Come  again,  come 
again  to  my  house ;  for  if  thou  and  I  were  but 
an  hour  of  a  day  together  we  should  be  nearer 
one  to  the  other.’’  But  Fox  was  no  courtier 
and  did  not  seek  for  farther  intimacy  with  the 
Protector  or  his  chief  men.  Even  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  he  refused  to  accept  Oliver’s  kindly- 
offered  hospitality  when  invited  to  dine  at 
Whitehall.  Whereupon  Cromwell  remarked, 
“Now  I  see  there  is  a  people  risen  and  come  up 
that  I  cannot  win  either  with  gifts,  honors, 
offices,  or  places ;  but  all  other  sects  and  people 
can.  ’  ’ 

George  Fox  spent  three  years  in  the  six 
Northern  counties  and  especially  in  the  small 
district  between  Lancaster,  Sedberg,  Kendal 
and  Ulverston,  among  the  rocky  fells  looking 
down  upon  the  pleasant  valley  of  the  Lane  and 
Kent,  and  on  the  breezy  waters  of  Morecombe 
Bay.  Here  he  won  his  faithful  wife  Mar¬ 
garet;  here,  too,  he  underwent  some  of  his 
sharpest  persecutions  and  imprisonments,  and 
here,  too,  be  went  repeatedly  in  later  life  to 
rest  a  while  from  his  arduous  labors.  Here 
also  he  won  some  of  his  earliest  and  ablest 
helpers  in  the  Gospel  ministry.  About  sixty 
energetic  preachers  were  the  harvest  of  this 
Northern  journey.  Many  of  them  were  very 
young  men.  Edward  Burrough,  the  Xavier  of 
early  Quakerism,  who  devoted  himself  mainly 
to  the  work  of  preaching  in  the  Metopolis,  died 
after  ten  years,  of  arduous  ministry,  worn  out 
with  labors,  travel  and  imprisonment  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-eight.  George  Whitehead, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  traveled  on  foot  out  of 
W'estmoreland  on  a  preaching  journey  sixty 
miles  to  York;  thence,  after  a  stay  of  three 
days,  eighty  miles  to  Lincoln,  the  next  day  to 
Cambridge  and  thence  on  to  Norwich.  In 
this  manner  Quaker  itinerant  preachers  spread 
their  doctrine  over  Engfand  and  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  in  a  few  years  to  various  parts  of 
the  Continent,  the  West  Indies  and  the  North 
American 'colonies.  The  period  from  1650  to 
1655  witnessed  the  complete  establishment  of 
Quakerism,  and  probably  its  maximum  number 
of  adherents,  says  Tallack,  from  whom  most 
of  these  facts  are  quoted.  He  says,  from  vari¬ 
ous  data  it  may  be  computed  that  the  total 
number  throughout  the  kingdom  at  that  period 
was  about  80,000,  whereas  now  Quakerism 
possesses  fewer  than  15,000  adherents. 

It  was  through  a  sermon  preached  by  Fox  in 
Ulverston  Church  that  Margaret  Fell,  who 
afterward  became  his  wife,  was  converted. 
She  writes  of  the  occasion:  “I  stood  up  in  my 
pew  and^wondered  at  his  doctrine;  for  I  had 
never  heard  such  before.’’  After  describing 
the  sermon,  she  adds:  “Then  I  saw  clearly  we 
were  all  wrong.  So  I  sat  down  in  my  pew 
again  and  cried  bitterly ;  and  1  cried  in  my 
spirit  to  the  Lord.  ‘  We  have  taken  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  in  words,  and  know  nothing  of  them  in 
ourselves.’  ’’  That  evening  George  Fox,  by 
invitation,  preached  to  the  family  and  servants 
at  Swarthmoor  Hall,  and  with  such  effect  that 
the  whole  household  became  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  bis  doctrine.  Judge  Fell,  Margaret’s 
husband,  was  also  convinced  of  the  truth,  and 
though  he  made  no  outward  profession,  he 
offered  no  opposition  to  the  Quakerism  of  his 
household,  and  at  once  gave  permission  to  hold 
the  regular  meeting  at  the  hall,  which  meeting 
continued  to  be  held  there  for  forty  years,  un¬ 
til  1686,  when  George  Fox  built  a  meeting¬ 
house  adjoining  the  hall,  which  still  remains 
and  is  still  used  as  such.  In  1669,  eleven  years 


after  the  Judge’s  death,  George  Fox  married 
his  widow,  he  being  then  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  she  fifty-five.  She  survived  him  eleven 
years,  dying  at  Swarthmoor,  February  2,  1702, 
aged  eighty-eight.  Her  last  words  were,  “I  am 
in  peace.  ’’ 

George  Fox  was  often  imprisoned  on  vari¬ 
ous  charges,  often  on  refusing  to  take  oaths  or 
uncover  his  head  before  the  authorities.  In 
1660  the  charge  laid  against  him  was  that  he 
with  others  had  endeavored  to“ raise  insurrec¬ 
tion  and  embroil  the  whole  country  in  blood.  ’’ 
This  was  in  Lancaster.  He  replied,  “I  was 
never  an  enemy  to  the  king  nor  to  any 
man’s  person  on  earth.’’  Some  of  his  friends 
in  London  procured  a  writ  of  Ilcheas  Corpus, 
requiring  him  to  be  brought  to  trial,  where¬ 
upon  the  Sheriff,  in  order  to  spare  the  expense 
of  conducting  his  prisoner  to  London,  liberated 
him,  upon  his  simple  promise  to  appear  before 
the  judges  in  town  on  a  certain  day  I  Fox  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  London,  holding  meetings  by  the 
way,  and  in  due  time  surrendered  himself 
there  in  court.  When  the  judges  and  lawyers 
heard  the  charges  read,  describing  him  as  such 
a  dangerous  person,  seeking  to  embroil  the  na¬ 
tion  in  blood,  and  further  learned  that  he  had 
been  permitted  to  travel  without  restraint  260 
miles,  the  glaring  inconsistency  of  thus  parol¬ 
ing  a  prisoner  committed  on  such  a  charge  so 
astonished  and  amused  them  that  they  lifted 
their  bands  in  amazement.  None  appearing 
against  him  to  press  the  charge,  the  king 
granted  an  order  for  his  release. 

Regarding  another  imprisonment  for  refusal 
to  take  an  oath,  he  says,  “Yet  this  got  about 
all  over  the  country  as  a  by- word,  ‘That  they 
gave  me  a  book  to  swear  on  that  commanded 
me  not  to  swear  at  all,  and  the  Bible  was  at 
liberty,  and  I  in  prison  for  doing  what  the  Bi¬ 
ble  said.  ’’ 

Thousands  of  his  friends  suffered  similar 
persecutions  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
Within  one  year  4,230  Friends  were  committed 
to  prison  innocent  of  crime  or  violence.  The 
persecution  extended  to  the  New  England  col¬ 
ony.  While  these  godly  men  were  thus  called 
to  suffer,  innocent  of  any  just  cause  of  offence, 
they  were  bearing  their  patient  testimony  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  where  licentiousness, 
hypocrisy  and  cruelty  were  rampant.  The 
times  are  described  by  Macauley  with  pitiless 
severity. 

In  1671  Fox  extended  his  journeys  to  the 
West  Indies  and  North  America,  and  again  in 
1677  in  company  with  William  Penn  and  Robert 
Barclay,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  Apology, 
Fox  spent  several  months  preaching  in  Holland. 
A  second  visit  was  paid  to  Holland  in  16H4. 
He  is  described  at  this  time  by  Thomas  Ell- 
wood,  a  friend  of  Milton,  as  “graceful  in 
countenance,  manly  in  personage,  grave  in 
gesture,  courteous  in  conversation,  instructive 
in  discourse,  free  from  affectation  in  speech 
and  carriage.  ’  ’  His  eyes  were  peculiarly  bright 
and  piercing.  Sometimes,  as  he  walked  along 
people  would  exclaim,  “Look  at  his  eyes.’’ 
Even  judges  on  the  bench  would  tlinch  beneath 
their  powerful  glances.  His  voice  was  an  un¬ 
usually  powerful  one,  and  enabled  him  to  com¬ 
mand  attention  even  in  noisy  and  tamnltnous 
assemblies. 

Turning  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  Fox,  let  ns  endeavor  to  find  wherein  it 
was  distinctive  and  peculiar.  First  of  all, 
says  Tallack,  “we  may  say  that  he  enforced 
the  perceptibility  of  the  individualizing  com¬ 
munications  or  impressions  afforded  by  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearts  of 
believers;  secondly,  the  consequent  practice 
of  worshipping  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
silence,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  clear  percep¬ 
tion  of  these  spiritual  impressions.’’  (Tallack, 
p.  167.) 

These  principles  were  the  ground  of  his  mes- 
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sage.  The  snbstance  of  hie  measage  may  be 
said  to  have  been  a  call  to  a  oonaiateut  life  of 
walking  in  the  light  aa  re''ealed  by  the  Spirit 
of  God. 

AWHEEL  IN  EUROPE. 

V. 

Rev.  James  A  Miller,  Ph  D- 

Here  we  are  in  quaint  Znamarchauaen  in  a 
little  “gaathaua"  waiting  for  “mittageaaen.  ” 
We  have  crosaed  the  Danube,  had  a  delightful 
half  day  among  Bavarian  oat-fieldaand  foreata, 
and  are  now  twenty-aeven  kilometres  from 
historic  Angsburg.  What  a  strange  little 
place,  with  its  angular  streets  overflowing  with 
geese,  chickens,  and  children,  with  its  numer¬ 
ous  wooden  pnmps  ten  feet  high  at  least  and 
pictures  of  the  Saviour  frescoed  or  carved  on 
many  a  table, and  its  up-to-date  electric  lights. 
While  washing  in  the  kitchen,  three  strapping 
young  men  came  in  and  laughingly  danced  and 
sang  a  long  formula  about  us,  while  as  many 
women  just  in  from  the  oat- field  laughed  heart¬ 
ily  at  the  fun. 

For  getting  into  the  real  country,  give  me 
the  wheel  every  time.  Here  we  are  now 
spinning  along  on  the  cinder  path  by  the 
canal  between  Antwerp  and  Brussels,  watch¬ 
ing  tbe  steamers  lower  mast  and  smoke-stack 
to  go  under  the  bridges,  and  finding  that 
our  hostess  in  the  roadside  caf*^  will  give  ns  no 
more  cherries  after  onr  bill  has  been  paid. 
Here  we  are  again  riding  past  a  thousand  big 
German  soldiers  marching  out  of  Mayence, 
and  a  while  later  fighting  onr  way  into  Worms 
against  devils  of  wind  and  sand  more  in  evi¬ 
dence  than  the  devils  Luther  thought  might 
be  under  the  shingles  on  evhry  roof.  Now  it 
is  riding  through  the  beantifnl  Rue  Royal  in 
Brussels  to  the  superb  16,000,000  Palais  de 
Justice  on  the  hill;  now  it  is  wheeling  through 
Ludwig  Strasse  or  under  the  Propylo'a  in  Mu¬ 
nich,  the  city  of  fine  public  buildings ;  now 
discovering  on  a  forenoon’s  exploration  by  foot 
and  awheel,  that  Lindan  covers  an  island  in 
Lake  Constance;  and  again  crossing  Paris 
from  the  Gare  de  I’Est  to  the  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
and  from  Montmartre  to  the  Pantheon.  How 
can  we  forget  the  Znrich-Zng-Lncerne  country, 
skirting  these  charming  lakes  and  looking  up 
at  Rigi  and  Pilatus  from  many  a  view  point? 

And  that  day  we  passed  from  Switzerland 
through  Germany  into  Frahcel  There  was, 
firstly,  the  good-natured  German  customs  officer 
on  the  frontier  outside  of  Basle  who  let  us 
through  on  onr  red  book  of  the  Cycling  Tour- 
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ing  Club  with  the  remark,  “Ya,  das  ist  gut.” 
There  was,  secondly,  the  caf*'*  in  Alsace  where 
we  had  the  fine  plums  and  whittled  onr  bread 
from  the  bard,  tough,  black  loaf.  Our  hostess 
wanted  either  German  marks  or  French  francs ; 
but,  as  we  bad  our  dinner  where  we  could  not 
give  it  back,  we  had  her  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  take  such  coin  as  we  had— 
that  of  Switzerland.  There  was,  thirdly,  the 


French  frontier  experience.  The  inqnisitoria 
examination  of  onr  credentials  in  our  red  book 
of  membership  in  the  British  wheeling  club; 
the  jabbering  of  French  and  of  German  on  the 
part  of  two  or  three  petty  oflicials;  their  tak¬ 
ing  ns  here  and  there  and  putting  us  through 
several  examinations  as  if  onr  red  book  and 
wheels  were  iuferneal  machines  and  dangerous 
on  French  soil;  and  their  sending  ns  on  after 
two  hours  of  it  with  a  paper  entitling  ns  to 
remain  three  months  in  France.  Then  the 
fourthly  at  the  close  of  the  day,  after  such 
coasts  and  sights  as  come  but  at  rare  inter¬ 
vals,  and  passing  for  miles  through  soldiers 
and  fortifications,  in  the  officious  peasant  who 
would  be  onr  guide  in  Belfort  whether  we 
wanted  him  or  not,  who  brought  ns  to  the 
police  court  and  himself  received  the  repri- 
‘  mand. 

How  much  there  is  all  along  the  way  in 
which  to  be  interested.  There  are  the  pontoon 
bridges  at  Cologne  and  Coblence  on  the  Rhine 
that  swing  aside  a  section  to  let  the  boats 
through,  and  the  fleets  of  canal  boats  drawn  by 
a  single  tug.  There  are  the  Rhine  hillsides 
terraced  with  red  sandstone  to  the  very  top, 
and  covered  with  grapes  trained  to  a  single 
upright  stake  like  beans.  There  are  the  milch 
cows  harnessed  and  driven  like  horses.  Per¬ 
haps  a  big  bullock  in  thills  and  stout  harness 
drawing  a  big  cart ;  perhaps  a  horse  on  one 
side  of  the  wagon  tongue  and  a  milch  cow  on 
the  other— once  we  saw  a  woman  on  one  side 
of  the  tongue  with  a  strap  about  her  forehead 
trying  to  pull  even  with  the  cow  on  the  other 
side.  There  are  the  enormous  grain  fields  of 
Germany  with  nothing  better  for  harvesting 
than  a  scythe  cutting  against  the  face  and 
women  to  pick  up  the  grain  and  make  it  into 
bundles.  There  are  the  children  in  Belgium 
picking  np,the  manure ‘on  the  granite  paved 
roads  for  fertilizing  the  gardens  ;and  the  count¬ 
less  wheelbarrows  drawing  rye  from  the  field 
to  be  threshed  in  a  shed  by  slashing  the  heads 
against  a  timber.  There  is  the  furious  early 
morning  ringing  ’of  'church  .bells  in  Aix-la- 
Ohapelle,  Cologne,  Mayence,  Heidelberg,  Mu¬ 
nich,  Lindau  and  Lucerne  There  is  the  inevi¬ 
table  German  bed  with  many  mattresses,  the 
wedge-shaped  bolster  under  the  pillows,  and 
feather  bed  above  as  well  as  below.  There  is 
the  coffee-and-rolls  breakfast.  There  are  the 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  roadside  shrines 
through  Germany,  Switzerland  and  France— in 
the  villages,  everywhere  along  the  country 
roads,  often  ont  in  the  middle  of  a  field. 
Sometimes  a  rode  crucifix,  sometimes  a  pro¬ 
tected  figure,  sometimes  a  fully  equipped  tiny 
chapel.  There  are  the  Cappell  anl  Muhlen 
bridges  in  Lncerne  with  pictures  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  old  on  the  rafters ;  and  the  Thor- 
waldsten  “liion  of  Lncerne,”  chiseled  in  a 
rock  face  as  a  “denkmal”  or  memorial  to  fallen 
soldiers.  Who  can  forget  the  crumbling  and 
worn  cathedrals  of  Antwerp,  Boulogne,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Aachen,  Worms  and  Munich;  the  sur¬ 
passingly  beautiful  Gothic  minster  of  Cologne ; 
the  famous  Notre  Dame,  Pantheon  and  Made¬ 
leine  of  Paris?  Who  can  overlook  the  soldier 
and  uniformed  official  peasant  everywhere  on 
the  Continent  and  the  deference  shown  them? 
It  seemed  to  ns  that  a  stripe  on  onr  knicker 
bockers  and  a  few  brass  buttons  would  have 
admitted  us  anywhere. 

There  are  a  few  impressions  that  come  up 
almost  daily.  There  is  that  afternoon  and 
evening  in  the  Cologne  cathedral— especially 
the  evening  when  there  stole  into  our  ”hof” 
window  the  stroke  of  a  bell.  Soon  there  came 
another,  then  another,  then  two  or  three,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  air  was  fnll  of  sweet 
sound.  We  went  into  the  square  and  looked  np 
at  the  great  .700  feet  towers— would  the  clash¬ 
ing  of  the  bells  not  jar  them  to  the  ground? 
We  went  inside.  Melody  was  echoing  back  and 


forth  through  the  stone  arches — the  very  pil¬ 
lars  seemed  sobbing  and  singing.  There  is 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  day  when  we  climbed 
the  hills  about  Heidelberg  We  sat  on  the 
Philosophen  Weg  and  looked  down  on  the 
Neckar,  the  city  huddled  between  the  river 
and  the  hills,  and  the  old  castle  hanging  on  a 
crag  opposite,  330  feet  above  the  city.  We 
climbed  np  through  the  woods  back  of  the 


I 
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castle  until  we  reached  the  top  of  the  Konigs- 
stnhl,  1,300  feet  above  the  Neckar,  the  highest 
spot  in  Baden,  and  had  spread  about  one  of  the 
greatest  panoramas  of  the  trip.  It  was  vaster 
than  that  from  the  Wallace  Monument  in 
Scotland,  more  impressive  even  than  that  from 
the  Eiffel  Tower  in  Paris.  The  Neckar  valley 
clear  down  to  Mannheim  on  the  Rhine— the 
Rhine  valley  almost  to  Worms  one  way  and 
Strassbnrg  the  other— many  a  square  mile  of 
forest  and  valley  on  every  side.  There  is  that 
evening  when  high  above  Oberammergan,  close 
under  the  base  of  that  cross-crowned  crag 
which  overlooks  the  Bavarian  village,  there 
came  np  the  report  and  the  many  echoes  of  the 
signal  gun,  and  the  strains  of  the  Turkish  band 
in  the  streets.  And  that  day  when  we  watched 
the  peasants  of  the  Passion  Play  in  their  re¬ 
markable  way  delineate  the  weaving  of  the 
awful  plot  about  the  Christ,  and  the  intensity 
of  his  shame  and  suffering,  until  years  bad 
rolled  away  and  we  stood  in  the  streets  of  the 
Holy  City  moved  to  the  depths  by  the  great 
tragedy. 

It  is  well  on  a  trip  to  save  some  of  the  best 
things  for  the  last.  Let  Paris  and  Loudon 
wait  to  top  off  with.  Christianity  accepts  that 
principle.  It  is  always  better  farther  on. 
Early  one  morning  we  boarded  a  steamer  at 
Cologne  for  a  long  day’s  sail  np  the  Rhine. 
Very  monotonous  was  the  river  at  first,  not  to 
be  compared  to  the  Hudson,  and  the  day,  too, 
was  cold  and  showery.  Bonn  with  its^Univer- 
sity,  patronized  by  the  Emperor,  was  a  little 
better;  and  the  Siebengeitirgen,  with  the  ruined 
Drachenfels  castle  hanging  on  a  crag  above  the 
river,  were  almost  inspiring.  After  a  long 
time  came  Coblenz  With  its  city  packed  be¬ 
tween  the  fortified  hills,  the  Moselle,  and  the 
Rhine;  its  commanding  statue  on  the  river 
front  to  William  I.;  its  three  bridges;  and 
with  Ehrenbreitstein  opposite,  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  Rhine,  it  was  far  ahead  of  anything  yet. 
But  then  came  that  remarkable,  tortnons 
chasm  in  which  the  river  flows  from'Bingen  to 
Coblenz.  Then  came  precipitous  banks  on 
each  side,  with  little  villages  crowded  in  close 
to  the  river,  railroads  tunneling  every  half  mile, 

grape-vines  on  terraces  higher  np  than  the 
eye  could  follow,  and  wonderful  castles  of 
many  types  crowning  nearly  every  crag 
and  hill. 

The  sun  came  ont  bright  and  warm,  and  yet 
most  of  the  time  we  were  in  the  shadows  of 
the  wooded  hills.  A  score  of  times  we  seemed 
running  into  the  bank  when  a  slight  turn 
opened  np  a  new  sight.  It  was  something  too 
great  and  varied  for  description.  And  yet  the 
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what  makes  her  bailders  say  that  her  great  cases  showing  a  sheer  declivity  of  two  thon- 
size  and  immense  bilge  keels  will  make  her  so  sand  feet,  standing  gnard  against  the  invading 
stable  that  sea  sickness  will  go  out  of  fashion  sea,  and  the  inland,  with  its  great  canons  and 
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is  left  for  imagination  to  conceive  or  for  heart 
to  desire  when  the  complete  round  trip,  lasting 
sveeuty-fonr  days,  will  be  made  without  change 
of  vessel  on  this  magnificent  steamer?  It  is 
the  largest  ship  in  the  world,  the  highest  type 
of  the  twentieth  century  ship-building  art,  and 
one  of  the  seven  modern  wonders  of  the  world. 


and  be  relegated  to  the  museum  of  antiquities! 

The  superb  Cehic,  with  its  spacious  decks, 
its  princely  suites  and  attractive  state-rooms. 


abrupt  mountains,  suggesting  the  wildest 
glimpses  of  the  Rockies. 

And  what  a  quaint  city  Funchal  is,  its  white 


together  with  the  unsurpassed  White  Star  buildings  set  against  the  verdant  cliffs  like  a 
cuisine  and  service,  will  certainly  make  this  fair  virgin  arrayed  in  pea-green  garments !  The 
part  of  the  trip  a  "voyage  de  luxe.’’  Add  to  motley  inhabitants,  the  queer  modes  of  loco- 
this  the  absence  of  all  transient  traffic  and  motion,  the  beautiful  gardens  that  make  the 
steerage  passengers  (for  the  Celtic  on  this  whole  city  and  region  look  like  some  gigantic 
voyage  will  carry  only  passengers  who  are  floral  display— what  traveler  will  ever  forget 
taking  this  special  journey)  the  company  of  Madeira’s  charms? 


The  interest  excited  by  our  advertisement  of 
a  trip  to  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land  proves  to 
be  widespread.  With  the  increasing  attention 
to  Bible  study  which  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  facts  of  recent  years,  has  grown  the 
desire  to  visit  the  lands  of  which  the  Bible 
treats — Egypt  the  Holy  Land,  Asia  Minor, 
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many  prominent  people,  ministers  and  their 
wives,  conspicuous  Church  workers  and  others, 
as  well  as  the  inspiring  services  that  are  to  be 
held  on  ship  board  and  at  the"sacred  shrines’’ 
of  our  religion,  and  the  grace  and  charm  of 
this  journey  will  be  evident. 

What  a  transition  from  the  sleet  and  storm 
of  early  February  as  experienced  here  to  the 
glorious  spring  tide  of  the  Mediterranean! 
Scarce  two  days  out  at  sea  and  the  icy  winter 
with  the  dreaded  East  wind  blasts  will  remain 
but  a  dreary  recollection,  and  the  halcyon  days 
of  the  most  balmy  and  sun-kissed  climate  in 
the  wide  world  will  be  the  happy  portion 
of  the  Celtic’s  company  for  more  than  ten 
weeks. 

First  comes  Madeira,  the  Portugal  isle  of 
sunshine  and  flowers,  where  frost  is  unknown 
and  where  Nature  seems  bound  to  outdo  all 
her  records  in  prodigality.  It  is  remarkably 
picturesque,  its  bold  precipitous  cliffs,  in  some 


best  was  on  ahead.  It  came  at  sunset  when 
we  came  out  of  the  Rhine  gorge  with  Bingen 
spread  about  on  a  circle  of  the  hills  in  front* 
and  the  sun  sparkling  and  shining  from  thou¬ 
sands  of  window  panes,  and  the  greenest  of 


foliage  clad  bills,  and  church  and  castle  towering 
beyond.  I  no  longer  wondered  that  the  soldier 
dying  in  Algiers  longed  for  Bingen,  "fair  Bin¬ 
gen  on  the  Rhine”  So  it  is  in  the  Christian 
life.  Every  turn  opens  up  something  different 


and  better.  The  brightest  and  best  is  when 
we  get  out  of  life’s  gorge,  and  in  the  quiet  of 
the  sunset  catch  the  reflected  glory  of  the  City 
on  the  River  of  Life. 

Elmira,  X.  Y.  » 


Its  displacement  tonnage  is  nearly  twice  that 
of  ‘  *  der  Kaiser  Wilhelm  der  Grosse,  ’  ’  and  while 
having  no  greater  breadth  than  the  battleship 
"Oregon, ’’it  is  three  hundred  feet  longer. 
When  she  arrives  in  New  York  on  her  maiden 
voyage  in  July,  tens  of  thousands  of  New  York 
people,  accustomed  to  big  things  as  they  are. 


Greece.  And  now  that  methods  of  travel  are 
such  that  even  elderly  persons  and  those  not  in 
robust  health  may  take  the  trip  without  over¬ 
much  fatigue,  we  are  not  suprrised  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  persons  have  already  been 
attracted  by  our  advertisement  of  a  trip  to  the 
Orient  to  be  made  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  of  ease  and  comfort.  The  number  of 
inquiries  received  impels  us  to  share  With  all 
our  readers  some'partioulars  of  the  fascinating 
opportunity  now  offered  to  them. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  wisely  said,  "The  grand 
object  of  all  travel  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.’’  Many  people,  however,  are 
loath  to  take  the  Orient  trip  because  of  the  draw¬ 
backs  and  discomforts  of  which  they  have 
heard— dismal  echoes  of  changings  of  vessel, 
poor  fare  and  service’on  the  inferior  and  malo¬ 
dorous  Mediterranean  merchant  steamers  and 
thus  the  glamor  of  an  Orient  tour  is  somewhat 
dimmed. 

But  Orient  travel’next  spring  on  the  White 
Star  "Celtic’’  Cruise  is  to  be  made  as  ideal 
and  delightful  as  a  holiday  yacht  race.  What 


will  crowd  to  make  inspection.  No  wonder! 
for  even  New  Yorkers  will  gape  at  a  ship 
whose  weight  is  nearly  ta  ice  as  much  as  the 
great  thirty-story  Park  Row  Building.  That  is 
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oharaoteriBtic  garb  and  fashion — a  striking  Karuak  and  Lnxor,  where  may  be  seen  the 
panorama  of  medley  Oriental  peoples,  a  strange  marvelous  rains  that  speak  with  such  majestio 
mingling  of  the  Arabian  Nights  and  the  vaga-  eloquence  of  the  greatness  of  the  ancient 
bondage  of  the  desert.  And  who  would  not  be  Egyptian  race. 

fascinated  by  thd  snake-charmers,  the  Eastern  Then  the  way  leads  on  to  Jaffa,  bnt  we  must 
magicians  and  the  fanatical  religions  dances  of  wait  till  another  opportunity  to  tell  bow  onr 

tourists  will  follow  our  Lord’s  earthly  wander- 
^  ings  from  place  to  place  amid  hallowed  scenes. 

y  .  Nor  can  mention  now  bo  made  of  Smyrna  and 

Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples, 


taught  in  the  Confession.  Let  ns  say  frankly 
was  silly,  and  worse,  it  was  untrue. 

Methcdist  Church,  has  a  mostj appreciative  ar- 

^  were  the  same  expos- 

ures  of  absurdities,  the  same  accusations  of 
' 7  juijr  ^ cruelty  in  these  doctrines  that  we  Methodists 

have  been  accustomed  to  hear,  given  now  by 
‘V  ‘  orthodox  Presbyterian  divines  of  loftiest  de- 

' jl S'  gree,  and  theological  professors  cf  profonndest 

learning;  and  yet  the  funniest  thing  of  it  all 
was,  that  these  same  men  while  crying  out  in 
^  breath  for  revision  protested  with  the  next 

that  they  would  not  tolerate  any  change  in 
■*  marvelous  Confession  of  Faith  which 

■  V  '  should  in  any  way  mar  the  system  of  doctrine 

’  '^r  contained  in  that  venerable  document.”  An 

ontsider  can  stand  and  speak  of  this  fact  as  an 
oddity:  we  think  of  it  with  indignation. 

TIIK  SIICINX  AM.  PYKAMII.S  Assombly  of  15)00  the  pastor  of  one  of 

t  was  that  clear  that  Europe  would  have  been  bnt  another  onr  large  churches  told  the  Assembly  that  his 

res  suffered  Northern  Africa,  bnt  for  their  prowess.  What  chnrcb  wanted  to  elect  an  elder.  They  had 

of  hopeless  graphic  objects  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  right  man  and  he  was  elected.  He  said  to 

Horrors”  the  immortal  Knights  may  be  seen  in  the  the  pastor,  “What  is  .this  Confession  that  I 

Chnrcb  of  St.  John,  with  its  glorious  trophies  must  subscribe  to?  Have  you  a  copy?”  He 

lied  “Pic-  of  heraldry  and  knighthood  I  took  it  and  read  it.  He  soon  returned  saying 

Here,  too,  was  the  thrilling  shipwreck  of  St.  that  he  did  not  believe  this  thing  at  all.  Then 

Paul,  for  there  is  scarc-ily  any  doubt  that  the  the  poor  minister  had'to'go  through  the  dread- 

disaster  took  place  in  what  is  called  St.  Paul’s  ful  business  that  we  all  know  so  well,  that  I 
Bay.  The  islandis  filled  with  memorials  of  the  had  to  go  through  with  just  a  month  ago  when 
great  Apostle,  for  has  he  not  been  its  patron  we  elected  two  elders.  This  elder  was  a  pro¬ 
saint  from  time  immemorial?  fessional  man.  and  when  the  pastor  was  through. 

Then  the  star  of  progress  still  goes  Eastward  he  said,  “That  may  do  in  your  profession,  in 

and  stops  at  historic  Alexandria,  then  up  the  ours  we  should  call  it  hiirifi  ”  That  sentence 

Nile  to  Cairo,  a  city  of  charms  and  wonders —  was  like  the  stone  that  hit  (Joliath.  Men  and 

a  shifting  of  strange  and  fantastic  scenes  and  brethren,  it  in  lying.  And  more  than  any  re¬ 
peoples  that  make  it  all  more  fascinating  than  vision  or  new  creed  we  want  an  infusion  of 

a  play.  Most  remarkable  of  all  are  the  objects  simple,  every-day  honesty. 

of  interest  around  Cairo,  the  ruined  waste  For  one  I  feel  that  I  must  free  my  own  soul  by 
I  where  once  stood  proud  Memphis,  the  oldest  declaring  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  I  do 

city  in  the  world;  the  Mnsenm  of  Gizeh  the  nof  believe  that  the  system  cf  doctrine  of  the 

great  Orient  treasure-house,  as  well  as  the  Westminster  Confession  is  the  system  of  doc- 

mighty  Pyramids  and  the  impressive  Sphinx,  trine  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  I  receive  and 

This  Egyptian  Sphinx,  by  the  way,  is  a  solar  accept  another  system  that  is  as  different  from 

male  deity  and  has  no  mysteries  to  disclose  or  that  as  one  could  well  be — the  system  of  doc- 

riddles  to  propound,  for  these  were  the  char-  trine  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  of 
acteristics  of  the  female  Greek  sphinx.  It  is  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan,  of  the 
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of  doctrine  taught  in  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  this  hour  by  all  the  really  living  men  of  the 
Chnrch;  that  the  people  receive  and  love  no 
other;  that  they  would  have  patience  with  no 
other,  preached  to  them  from  Presbyterian  pal* 
pits  And  I  say,  Olory  be  to  Ood  for  that! 

We  have  the  purest,  brightest,  sweetest  Gos¬ 
pel  ever  known,  hardly  can  there  be  sweeter  in 
the  very  heaven  itself.  In  the  name  of  all  that 
is  good,  what  do  we  want  of  this  other  affair 
that  is  forever  coming  between  us  and  our 
Saviour?  that  we  have  to  apologize  for,  and 
explain,  and  make  onrselves  foolish  over  with¬ 
out  end?  I  am  just  amazeu  that  with  the  Gos¬ 
pel  in  one  hand  and  the  Confession  in  the  other 
•we  should  still  cling  to  the  Confession.  Let 
the  time  past  of  our  lives  snfQce  us  to  have 
wrought  this  will  of  the  Gentiles. 

For  myself  I  should  rather  have  for  a  creed 
these  parables  and  that  Sermon  than  any  creed 
that  any  committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
can  produce :  nay,  would  I  be  wrong  in  saying, 
any  creed  that  the  beloved  Peter,  Paul  and 
John  conid  produce?  I  am  content  to  sit  with 
Mary  at  the  Saviour’s  feet  and  bear  his  words. 
This  is  the  better  part. 

•‘CHIPS  FKO.n  THE  SiUDY-TABLE.” 

John  Inglesant. 

Xot  to  let  our  good  be  evil  spoken  of  is  a 
most  important  Scriptural  principle.  A  mo 
tive  wholly  good  prompted  those  clergymen 
who  made  their  recent  appeal  to  the  civil  au¬ 
thorities  in  order  that  a  stop  might  be  put  to 
a  certain  uproarious  playing  of  baseball  which 
was  every  week  disturbing  the  rest  and  quiet 
of  the  Lord’s  day  But  the  police  resorted  to 
a  political  trick,  and  in  response  to  this  appeal, 
ponuced  upon  a  solitary  golf-player  and  ar 
raigned  him  for  Sabbath-breaking.  By  an  ex. 
treme  and  unsonght  enforcement  of  the  statute, 
they  succeeded  in  making  the  whole  thing 
odicus  and  ridiculous.  If  the  pleasure-seekers 
had  had  wit  enough  to  detect  the  chicanery  of 
the  officers  of  the  law,  they  would  not  have 
been  duped  into  all  that  display  of  indignation. 
And  if  the  clergy  had  been  astute  enough  to 
foresee  the  likelihood  of  such  a  mami-over  on 
the  part  of  the  police,  they  would  have  been 
more  wary  in  making  their  appeal  to  Cicsar. 

Here  and  there  a  clergvmau  rises  in  bis  pul¬ 
pit  to  offer  some  extenuation  for  Sunday  golf¬ 
playing  All  he  means  is  to  advocate  a  broad, 
wholesome  use  of  the  day  as  against  that  aus¬ 
tere  observance  which  is  already  too  far  out  of 
date  to  call  for  auy  objurgatiou  He  does  not 
intend  to  encourage  the  pre  emptiou  of  the 
weekly  rest-day  in  the  interests  of  selfish 
amusement  or  irreligion.  He  holds  no  brief  in 
favor  of  a  patan  indifference  to  the  imperious 
needs  of  the  spiritual  nature.  But  by  the  time 
he  g»ts  himself  quotecl  on  the  side  of  laxness, 
whatever  of  good  he  aimed  at  is  evil  spoken 
of  in  the  interists  of  an  indulgence  that  is 
estentially  selfish 

The  Sabbath  as  an  institution  stands  best 
as  an  appeal  to  unselfishness.  The  man  who 
objects  to  the  conventional  service  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  forenoon  and  intimates  that  he 
might  reconcile  himself  to  a  short  church  at¬ 
tendance  at  (>  A.  M.  which  would  leave  him  the 
remainder  of  the  time  to  himself,  misses  this 
primary  idea  of  the  day  as  a  training  in  unsel¬ 
fish  living.  Neither  does  he  stop  to  think  of 
some  things  which  are  liable  to  go  along  with 
his  method  of  Sunday  observance.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  two  young  men  were  starting  out  the 
other  evening  seeking  some  sort  of  diversion, 
when  a  message  directed  them  in  an  unexpected 
manner.  It  was  from  the  spiritual  leader  of 
the  ffock  to  which  one  of  the  pair  belonged, 
and  it  invited  him  to  his  house  for  that  even¬ 
ing.  They  went  and  with  this  clergyman  and 
two  others  spent  the  night  playing  draw-poker 


for  money  stakes  and  with  the  usual  concomi¬ 
tants.  The  only  intermission  in  the  playing 
was  for  about  fifteen  minutes  at  midnight,  and 
this  was  devoted  by  one  of  the  clergy  to  his 
prayer-book.  It  is  under  this  system  of  relig¬ 
ion  that  early  masses,  a  fractional  Sabbath  ob¬ 
servance,  and  several  other  things  prevail. 


Every  denomination  includes  in  its  member¬ 
ship  certain  pesons  who  are  its  self-constituted 
spokesmen.  They  are  the  ofiScions  champions 
of  that  particular  sect,  mortally  afraid  and 
morbidly  jealous  of  any  encroachment  on  their 
own  church  by  other  forms  of  worship  or  be¬ 
lief.  There  was  a  time  when  such  men  com¬ 
manded  some  attention  as  noisy  advocates  of 
their  respective  “isms.”  Now  they  attract 
very  little  notice  Tue  larger  life  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  belong  sweeps  grandly 
forward  and  they  have  become  mere  eddies  in 
the  stream.  Such  an  one  is  the  anonymous 
assailant  in  the  daily  press  of  a  certain  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  present  Revision  Committee,  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  is  a  regular  attendant 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  iu  the  town  where  be 
has  his  summer  home.  On  this  account  the 
petty  charge  is  made  that  he  is  disqualified 
from  acting  in  the  capacity  of  a  reviser  of  our 
Confession,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he'is  prominent  in  this  city  as  a  Presbyterian 
elder,  ^foremost  in  every  kind  of  good  work,  and 
enjoys  the  highest  esteem  of  the  Christian 
public,  both  as  a  philanthropist  and  a  public- 
spirited  citizen  Small  thinkers  of  this  stamp 
may  be  tolerated  the  more  patiently  in  our 
denominational  constituency  because  of  the 
fact  that  both  in  influence  and  in  numbers 
they  are  of  no  appreciable  significance. 

CHICAGO. 

George  William  Wright. 

Since  sending  the  last  letter  our  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  the  General  Assembly  have  made 
their  journey  to  Philadelphia  and  returned. 
They  brought  back  to  us  some  splendid  reports 
and  seem  to  be  very  greatly  en-'ocraged  and 
warmed  by  the  Assembly.  Since  their  report 
has  been  made,  Presbyterial  business  has  some 
what  lagged,  for  the  approaching  summer 
months  necessarily  bring  oa  a  season  of  com¬ 
parative  quiet  in  our  churches.  However,  it 
is  unlikely  that  any  of  them  will  be  closed  for 
any  considerable  period  during  the  summer, 
as  the  custom  here  in  Chicago  is  to  have  at 
least  one  service  on  Sabbath  all  through  the 
summer  mouths.  Tue  Forty  first  Street  Church 
is  obliged  to  dote  its  doers  entirely  to  all  or¬ 
ganizations  during  .Vugust  in  order  that  new 
decorations  may  be  made  on  the  interior  of  the 
enhreh.  There  is  a  new  life  and  spirit  abroad 
among  the  people  of  this  church  since  Dr. 
Cleland  B  Mc.Xfee  has  definitely  accepted 
their  call.  He  is  to  be  with  them  the  last  Sab¬ 
bath  in  June  and  through  all  the  Sabbatfis  of 
July.  Taking  his  vacation  in  August,  he  be¬ 
gins  earnestly  the  work  in  September  aud  wilt 
very  early  in  the  fall  become  the  regularly  in¬ 
stalled  pastor 

Tnis  is,  of  course,  with  ns  in  and  around 
Chicago  as  elsewhere  the  special  time  of  Com¬ 
mencement  occas  ons.  Our  own  Presbyterian 
institution  at  Lake  Forest  (which  is  twenty- 
eight  niiies  nor:h  of  Chicago  in  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  suburbs)  closed  its  year  very  happily 
and  auspiciously.  Academy,  Seminary  and 
College  each  graduated  a  fine  clast  of  students 
with  very  interesting  exercises.  Dr.  James 
G.  K  McClure  has  for  twenty  years  past  been 
the  pastor  of  the  Lake  Forest  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  has  always  been  deeply  interested 
in  the  work  of  the  College.  He  has  done  much 
through  all  these  years  to  advance  its  material 
interest  and  to  him  as  a  spiritual  friend  have 
all  the  students  looked.  It  is  said  that  he 
knows  every  student  who  has  ever  been  at 


Lake  Fore.st  and  continues  to  retain  his  inter¬ 
est  in  them  and  knowledge  of  them.  Several 
years  ago  Dr.  McClure  became  President  pro 
tern,  of  the  College  for  a  few  months  until  a 
new  President  could  be  secured,  and  four 
years  ago  he  was  again  called  upon  to  assume 
the  Presidency,  inasmuch  as  there  seemed  to 
be  no  one  ready  at  that  time  to  take  up  the 
important  duties  of  that  office.  But  the  strain 
of  being  both  pastor  of  a  large  and  influential 
church,  and  President  of  a  young  and  vigorous 
institution  of  learning,  has  been  most  severe, 
and  Dr.  McClure  has  indeed  labored  more  than 
one  man  should  have  been  allowed  to  do. 
Some  of  the  papers  have  suggested  that  his 
health  was  broken  thereby,  but  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take  He  is  in  splendid  health  but  the  strain 
of  mind  incident  to  these  two  important  offices 
has  been  very  considerable  indeed.  Happily 
then  the  announcement  came  at  the  Com¬ 
mencement  season  that  the  Rev.  Richard  D. 
Harlan,  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  had  accepted  the 
Presidency  and  would  very  soon  take  up  the 
duties  incumbent  thereon. 

Dr.  McClure  has  done  great  things  for  Lake 
Forest.  He  has  always  commanded  confidence 
from  the  wisest  men  and  been  able  to  secure 
many  generous  gif  s  from  them  He  has  put 
the  University  on  a  sound  financial  footing, 
being  determined  that  no  obligations  should 
be  incurred  which  could  not  properly  be  met, 
ani  the  years  of  his  Presidency  have  always 
closed  without  a  deficit,  while  during  these 
same  years  several  splendid  new  buildings 
have  been  erected.  All  this  time  he  has  been 
anxious  to  lay  down  the  cares  of  his  office 
whenever  consistent  with  the  best  interests 
of  the  University.  It  seems  now  as  though 
the  future  of  Lake  Forest  were  assured,  and 
in  that  future  Dr.  McClure  is  certain  always 
to  have  a  large  and  affectionate  part.  There 
is  the  greatest  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  those 
interested  in  Lake  Forest  in  looking  forward 
to  the  coming  of  Dr.  Harlan  He  is  the  sou 
of  Justice  Harlan  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  his  brother,  John  Maynard 
Harlan,  is  thoroughly  known  and  most  favora¬ 
bly  here  in  Chicago  for  his  public  spiritedness 
and  his  fearless  denunciation  of  what  he  holds 
to  be  wrong  in  official  life.  Dr.  Harlan  is  sure 
to  receive  a  hearty  welcome,  and  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  report  the  very  best  things  for 
Lake  Forest  in  the  days  to  come. 

This  is  a  great  time  educationally  every¬ 
where  about  htre.  Dr.  Frank  W.  Gunsaulus 
has  again  acepteed  the  Presidsney  of  Armour 
Institute  from  which  office  he  resigned  about 
oue  year  ago  It  is  the  purpose  of  Mrs.  Ar¬ 
mour  to  make  this  institution  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  she  is  de¬ 
voting  her  means  and  her  energies  ot  that  end. 
Dr.  D  K.  Pearsons  is  again  making  evident 
his  disposition  of  benevolence  toward  the 
smaller  institutions  of  learning,  and  many  of 
them  are  receiving  generous  gifts  from  his 
fortune  Probably  Dr.  Pearsons’s  name  is  well 
known  in  the  East,  although  his  gifts  have 
nearly  all  been  made  to  struggling  Western 
institutions.  His  plan  is  to  aid  no  institution 
which  does  not  keep  free  of  debt,  to  give  a 
certain  sum  conditional  to  the  raising  of  an¬ 
other,  and  usually  very  much  larger  amount, 
by  the  friends  of  the  institution  and  finally,  to 
give  only  to  the  smaller  institutions.  Mr.  John 
D  Rockefeller  has  been  present  for  the  firet 
time  in  five  years  at  the  Chicago  University 
and  very  cordial  indeed  was  his  welcome. 
His  address  seemed  to  imply  the  utmost  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  to  express  the  deepest  interest  in 
the  University  which  he  has  so  generously 
aided  in  the  past.  The  educational  world  has 
certainly  received  in  he  last  few  years  the 
most  generous  and  favoring  smiles  of  men  of 
wealth  our  country  over,  and  in  this  happy 
condition  Chicago  has,  perhaps,  as  much  to  be 
grateful  for  as  any  section  of  the  broad  land. 
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TWO  NEW  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  CHURCH 
HISTORY.* 

The  first  of  the  histories  before  as  is  the  sec- 
ODd  and  oonclading  volame  of  Bishop  Hnrst’s 
general  history  of  the  Christian  Ohnrch.  The 
thread  of  the  snbject  was  dropped  in  the  first 
jnst  at  the  time  when  the  darkness  and  cor* 
rnption  of  the  Middle  Age  were  at  their  worst. 
The  new  volnme  begins  with  the  heralds  of 
the  coming  dawn  and  has  therefore  the  more 
inspiring  field  before  it  which  looks  out  to  the 
ever  brightening  day  of  a  growing,  spreading 
and  improving  Christianity.  In  Part  I.  we 
have  the  Heralds  of  the  Better  Church,  begin* 
ning  with  Grosseteste,  Wiclif,  Hns,  Savanarola 
and  Erasmns.  Part  II.  takes  np  the  great 
story  of  the  Reformation,  (a)  On  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  (b)  In  the  British  Isles.  The  same  geo¬ 
graphical  division  between  British  and  Conti¬ 
nental  Christianity  is  maintained  in  the  two 
following  Parts  on  the  Intermediate  Period, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  Reformation  to 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  seventeenth  centnry. 
The  discovery  of  America  and  the  extension  of 
Christianity  in  the  West  make  it  necessary  to 
devote  a  Third  Part  to  its  treatment,  a  very 
brief  Part,  however,  which  covers  the  fonr 
centuries  from  1492  to  the  present  time  in  forty- 
three  pages  of  the  918. 

The  history  is  written  from  a  strongly  Chris¬ 
tian  and  Protestant  point  of  view,  and  with 
none  of  that  cold  indifference  which  is  con- 
fased  by  many  critics  with  scientific  imparti¬ 
ality.  The  practical,  progressive,  militant  and 
fraitfnljife  of  the  Chnich  in  all  this  period 
and  in  the  many  different  forms  it  assnmedi 
in  peace  and  war,  in  martyr  testimony  and  in 
Pietism  and  Puritanism,  in  missionary  love 
and  enterprise,  in  the  work  cf  the  scholar,  the 
student  and  the  theologian,  and  in  the  unceas' 
ing  war  of  the  Church  with  error  and  against 
error,  are  described  with  a  sympathetic  appre¬ 
ciation  which  while  it  illuminates  the  snbject 
warms  the  reader’s  heart.  We  notice  with 
particular  satisfaction  the  author’s  freedom 
from  Arminian  prejudice  in  his  high  and  jnst 
appreciation  of  Calvinism,  and  particularly  nis 
tribute  to  the  W’estminster  Assembly  and  the 
Westminster  Confession  in  the  remark,  “Prob¬ 
ably  never  in  history  has  so  able,  competent 
and  high-minded  body  of  men  sat  down  to  the 
work  of  Creed making. ’’ 

The  plan  of  the  work  in  concentrating  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  position  and  fruitful  elements  of 
the  history  results  of  necessity  in  a  lighter 
treatment  of  some  other  matter  of  importance, 
such  for  example,  as  the  renaissance.  Bishop 
Hurst’s  treatment  of  it  is  rather  meagre,  though 
the  German  development  is  developed  more 
fully  than  the  Italian.  The  relation  of  the 
movement  to  the  Reformation  might  in  both 
cases_he  more  adc<iuately  marked.  We  feel  a 
similar  defect  in  the  treatment  of  the  reaction 
commonly  called  the  “Counter  Reformation  ’’ 
Bishop  Hurst,  we  suspect,  does  not  recognize 
the  extent  to  which  the  need  of  some  reform 
was  admitted  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  how 
far  the  Council  of  Trent  represented  a  scheme 
of  reform  which  a  late  historian  has  admirably 
discussed  as  the  Spanish  scheme  of  reform, 
with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  back  of  it.  This 
phase  of  the  history,  including  the  Council  of 
Trent,  is  perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of 
this  second  volume,  which  as  a  whole,  especi¬ 
ally  for  its  broad,  comprehensive,  just  and  vi¬ 
tally  appreciative  presentation  of  modern 
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Christianity  since  the  Reformation  and  from 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centnry  de¬ 
serves  the  highest  praise. 

The  second  of  the  works  named  below  is  a 
manual  of  Church  history  rather  than  a  his¬ 
tory.  It  has  grown  up  in  twenty  years  or 
more  of  teaching  and  is  a  student’s  book  dis¬ 
tinctively,  and  that  student,  by  no  means  nec¬ 
essarily  preparing  for  the  ministry.  The  man¬ 
ual  has  a  broad  basis  which  appeals  to  lay  as 
well  as  clerical  students.  It  is  arranged  by 
topics  and  sub-topics,  though  all  come  as  [a 
matter  of  course  in  periods,  or  at  least  in 
ohronelogical  order.  The  scheme  on  which  it 
is  done  is  laid  out  with  very  great  thorough¬ 
ness  and  has  a  comprehensive  completenefs 
whioh  could  ouly  be  hoped  for  as  the  result  of 
long  experience  in  the  class-room.  Every  top¬ 
ic  comes  in  where  it  belongs  and  nothing  seems 
to  be  omitted  in  the  comprehensive  scheme  of 
treatment.  The  preliminary  observations  on 
the  study  of  Church  History,  the  apparatus  for 
it,  the  way  of  going  about  it,  and  the  divine 
preparation  for  the  revelation  of  Christ  and 
Christianity  in  the  history  of  the  world,  come 
from  a  scholar  who  understands  himself,  his 
subject  and  the  needs  of  the  audience  he  ad¬ 
dresses. 

The  work  is  done  with  independence  ecclesi¬ 
astically,  as  would  be  expected  of  a  Baptist 
scholar,  though  with  no  breaking  away  from 
the  traditional  theology.  Jesus  Christ  is  pre¬ 
existent.  He  is  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  by 
the  miraculous  conception  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
though  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
genealogies  of  Jesus  Christ  run  through  Joseph 
and  not  Mary.  The  Lord’s  Sapper  is  connected 
with  the  paschal  meal  and  Luke’s  account  is 
the  history  of  the  sacramental  institution.  As 
to  baptism,  the  author  takes  the  Baptist  posi¬ 
tion,  that  the  form  prescribed  was  immersion, 
and  that  the  rite  was  intended  to  follow  faith 
and  be  applied  only  to  such  as  were  capable  of 
repentance  and  faith.  He  definitely  excludes 
the  children  of  believers  from  the  Church, 
though  he  admits  this  to  be  the  patriarchal 
idea,  in  which  all  devout  .Tews  were  trained, 
anddoes  not  explain  in  what  other  sense  we  are 
to  read  Peter’s  assertion  ( Acts  ii.  39):  “The 
promise  is  unto  you  and  your  children.’’ 

Looking  at  special  topics  in  the  work  we 
note  as  uncommonly  suggestive,  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Apostolic  Churches,  the  Internal 
Development  of  Christianity,  and  The  l.itera- 
ture  of  the  First  Three  Centuries.  The  re¬ 
marks  on  the  earliest  relation  of  Christianity 
to  the  Empire  would  have  been  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  had  they  assumed  the  original  friendliness 
of  Roman  law  down  to  Nero,  and  the  change 
that  dated  from  his  later  years  The  sketches 
of  the  condition  of  the  Christian  world  at  the 
close  of  each  period,  though  very  brief,  are 
done  with  masterly  hand.  In  a  sens,'.  Medie¬ 
val  Christianity  was  itself  the  motive  of  the 
Reformation.  This  relation  is  finely  brought 
out  in  Professor  Newnran’s  treatment,  espec¬ 
ially  in  his  remarks  on  Some  Aspects  of  Medi- 
a'val  Ciivli/.ation,  though  we  must  dissent 
from  some  points  in  his  view  of  the  mediicval 
mystics,  especially  of  Eckbart.  The  German 
mysticism  was  of  course  pantheistic  realism, 
but  that  does  not  justify  us  in  saying  that  its 
realism  affirmed  that  “if  God  thinks  of  a  stone 
he  is  a  stone,’’  or  “if  he  thinks  of  a  man  he 
is  a  man,’’  or  that  God  becomes  conscious  only 
in  his  creature  man  The  passage  on  which 
the  author  bases  this  extreme  assertion  is  only 
an  example  of  Eckhart’s  philosophical  distinc¬ 
tion  between  God  and  the  Godhead,  and  really 
does  apply  at  all  in  the  case. 

The  volume  ends  on  the  eve  of  the  Refornia 
tion  with  a  fine  and  full  chapter  on  the  Reac¬ 
tionary  and  Reforming  Parties,  which  were 
already  disturbing  the  calm  of  the  Church. 
Professor  Newman  is  prjbably  right  in  remov¬ 


ing  the  renaissance  farther  back  and  finding  the 
roots  of  the  movement  in  the  contact  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thought  with  Arabic  learning.  One  of 
his  finest  points  Is  the  development  of  the  friv¬ 
olous  scholasticism  whioh  grew  out  of  this 
mediaeval  study  of  Arabian  philosophy  (Aris¬ 
totle  and  Plato  in  Arabic  versions)  and  the  re¬ 
volt  whioh  followed,  the  scholastic  assertion 
that  the  fundamental  principle  of  thought  was 
absolute  submission  to  authority. 


DooK  Notes 


The  Story  of  the  Nations  Series  has  received 
a  striking  addition  in  the  two  volumes  of  The 
Thirteen  Co!onic%  by  Helen  Ainslie  Smith. 
Like  the  other  numbers  of  this  series,  this  new 
publication  is  addressed  rather  to  the  general 
reader  than  to  the  special  student.  The  work  is 
written,  however,  by  a  careful  scholar  specially 
interested  in  colonial  history  and  who  has  done 
her  work  on  a  critical  method  and  in  a  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  patriotic  spirit.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  author  is  right  in  her  belief  that 
this  is  the  first  attempt  to  present  in  a  single 
work  and  in  a  connected  whole  the  distinct  and 
separate  record  of  each  of  the  thirteen  colonies 
from  its  settlement  to  the  declaration  of  Inde-* 
pendenos.  Each  colony  has  its  own  back¬ 
ground,  stands  in  its  own  geographical  bound¬ 
aries,  has  its  own  political  constitution  acd  is 
depicted  in  the  light  of  its  own  individual  so¬ 
cial  and  religions  characteristics,  so  far  as  it 
had  such,  not  omitting  the  oddities,  humors 
or  frailties  of  the  times,  nor  the  peculiarities 
of  their  business  methods,  or  cf  their  civiliza¬ 
tion,  such  as  it  was.  The  work  is  free  from 
the  captious  criticism  which  tries  the  men  of 
the  seventeenth  centnry  by  the  ideas  of  the 
nineteenth  and  assumes  that  every  variation 
from  the  standards  of  to-day  is  sure  proof  of 
littleness  or  worse  two  hundred  years  ago. 
The  author  studies  the  colonists  in  their  own 
age  and  gives  them  the  credit  of  their  virtues 
and  principles.  Great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  make  the  illustrations  a  valuable  feature  of 
the  book.  They  deserve  more  than  a  passing 
nolice  for  the  aid  they  give  the  reader  and  the 
light  they  throw  on  the  text.  (Putnam’s. 
Two  vols  12mo. ,  pp.  442  and  .’ilO.  Two  vols. 

) 

Readers  who  have  regretted  that  the  late 
Prof.  Max  Muller's  Auld  Laug  Syne  was  so 
much  occupied  with  rdcollections  of  bis  friends 
and  of  people  whom  he  had  met  or  known,  and 
contained  so  little  of  his  own  personal  life,  will 
welcome  the  new  volume  published  by  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons,  Mu  Auh  hioijraiihu,  .-I 
by  the  Right  Hoii  Prof.  F.  Max  Muller  K.M. 
with  portraits.  This  volume  has  a  pathetic  in¬ 
terest  as  the  last  work  of  this  rmiiient  scholar 
in  the  failing  days  of  his  life.  It  craws 
back  the  veil  from  his  early  life  in  his  simple 
German  heme  and  enables  n.s  to  see  with  what 
provision  he  started  in  life  and  how  he  made 
his  -^ay  upward  to  the  brilliant  piosition  and 
the  lasting  fame  which  were  his  when  he  died. 
The  narrative  breaks  oft'  in  the  midst,  just 
when  he  might  feel  himself  rs'ablished  at  Ox¬ 
ford  and  whfii  the  life  of  unrecognized  foil 
and  struggle  is  coming  to  its  end  and  the 
scholar’s  fame  and  crown  are  in  view.  (i'i.  ) 

Mes.srs.  Houghton,  Mitfiin  and  Company 
have  published  a  third  volnme  of  l.riiem  to 
W  oi‘hi)iiitoh  titiil  AmiiijKiiiiiiiiij  I'liiiim,  published 
by  the  Society  of  the  Colonial  Domes  <f  Amer 
ica,  edited  by  Stanislaus  Murray  Hamilton, 
editor  of  the  writings  of  James  Mnnroe.  This 
large  and  richly  manufactured  octavo  carrirs 
forward  the  Washington  correspondence  by 
taking  up  the  series  where  it  was  left  in  the 
second  volume  and  carrying  it  forward  from 
IT.’iH  to  the  eve  of  the  Revolnticn  in  1770.  It 
includes  many  examples  of  his  early  military 
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correBpondence  at  the  time  of  his  Fort  Dn- 
qaesne  expedition  nnd  of  his  marriage,  while 
other  examples  wirness  to  his  patriotic  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  British  crown  and  the  pnblic  ser¬ 
vice,  and  even  to  his  thrifty  efficiency  in  man¬ 
aging  his  private  affairs  as  a  planter.  Nothing 
is  perhaps  more  remarkable  in  the  letters  than 
the  change  of  tone  as  the  outbreak  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution  approaches  from  the  enthusiastic  loyalty 
and  exultation  at  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in 
1758,  to  the  notes  of  grievance  and  redress  in 
1770.  The  collection  is  rich  in  interest  and  of 
monumental  importance  for  students  of  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  ($5.) 

Chooniriija  h'fework,  by  Lewis  Ransom  Fiske 
LL  D. ,  author  of  Echoes  from  College  Plat¬ 
forms.  This  book  comes  from  a  man  of  sense 
and  experience  and  is  written  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  aid  young  men  in  the  wise  selection 
of  their  lifework.  It  goes  very  thoroughly 
over  the  ground  in  a  practical,  helpful  way, 
with  suggestions  and  intelligent  observations 
'as  to  the  leading  vocations,  snch  as  teaching, 
the  ministry,  medicine,  law,  the  press  and 
politics.  The  book  is  written  on  a  high  plane 
of  moral  standard  and  purpose  in  life.  It  is 
sonud,  wholesome  and  inspiring  and  much  to 
be  commended.  (Eaton  and  Mains,  New  York. 
99  cents  ) 

The  Hoiiy  of  An  Enquiry  into  the 

Institution  and  Doctrine  of  Holy  Communion, 
by  Charles  Gore  M.  A  ,  D.  D.  This  book  is  not 
half  as  dangerous  a  piece  of  high  sacramenta- 
rianism  as  the  author  makes  us  fear  it  will  be. 
Substantially  it  reaffirms  the  Calviuistic  view 
of  the  subject  laid  down  in  the  Anglican 
Prayer  Book,  and  on  the  whole,  is  guilty  of 
nothing  more  serious  than  of  making  a  big 
book  out  of  the  matter  of  a  small  one,  and  a 
book  which  without  all  this  expansive  rhetoric 
and  alarming  phrase-making  would  have  beem 
recognized  at  once  as  a  most  Christian  attempt 
to  deepen  the  reverence  and  increase  the  spir¬ 
itual  beauty  of  the  divine  service  in  all  our 
Protestant  Churches.  (Scribner’s.  |1.75. ) 

linlhnitiine,  by  Helen  Campbell.  This  story 
is  a  rather  confusing  jumble.  The  heroine, 
American  born,  with  a  young  person's  impa¬ 
tience,  leaves  her  own  country  because  it  does 
not  come  up  to  her  ideal  standards.  She  goes 
to  London  and  settles  down  among  people  of 
very  advanced  id  n-  makes  a  special  friend  of 
a  woman  much  older  than  herself,  who  takes 
her  to  socialistic  meetings.  On  Sundays  this 
queer  friend  “receives,”  dressed  in  great  style 
and  surrounded  by  the  luxury  which  she  de¬ 
nounces  through  the  week.  At  this  house 
Marian  meets  her  hero  He  is  also  an  Ameri¬ 
can  who  has  always  lived  in  England,  but 
pines  for  America,  which  country  seems  to 
him  the  ideal  land.  During  his  mother's  life¬ 
time  he  is  prevented,  by  his  promise  to  her, 
from  crossing  the  ocean.  On  her  death  he 
leaves  England  and  vainly  tries  to  persuade 
Marian  to  marry  him  and  return  to  her  and 
his  native  land  Ballantyne  comes  alone  to 
this  country,  and  after  a  very  unpleasant  ex¬ 
perience  at  a  “Brotherhood,”  which  seems  to 
ns  not  at  all  a  characteristic  American  life, 
visits  Boston  and  a  few  other  towns,  barely  es 
capes  drowning,  aod  in  this  extremity  Marian 
returns  to  him  and  to  America,  converted. 
(Little.  Brown.  .50  ) 

IliMory  of  Sen-  Yori  Stale,  for  the  T'seof  High 
Schools  and  Academies  and  for  Supplementary 
Reading,  by  William  Reed  Prentice  A.  M. 
Apart  from  the  general  principle  that  every 
state,  however  small  should  have  a  history  of 
its  own,  the  Empire  state  of  New  York  is 
large  enough,  important  enough,  old  enough 
and  has  seen  enacted  within  her  borders  and 
by  her  citizens  history  enough  to  entitle  her 
to  a  distinct  manual  for  use  in  her  own  schools 
at  least.  We  could  hardly  suggest  anything 


more  pat  for  this  purpose  than  Mr.  Prentice’s 
School  History.  He  has  boiled  down  the  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  material  into  a  really  brief  his¬ 
tory  without  taking  the  life  out  of  it,  without 
losing  the  perspective  relations  of  things  or 
background,  and  without  depriving  himself  or 
his  readers  of  the  free  use  of  his  judgment  in 
the  selection  of  the  best,  most  characteristic 
and  interesting  material.  He  begins  by  show¬ 
ing  readerswho  want  more  information  than  he 
can  give  them  where  to  look  for  it  in  a  list  of 
“useful  books  for  reference.”  His  glimpses  of 
the  aboriginal  history  and  the  exploration  per¬ 
iods  of  the  old  Dutch  and  English  government, 
and  the  French  and  Indian  Wars,  are  excellent. 
Approaching  the  Revolution,  he  begins  with  a 
sketch  of  the  growth  of  revolutionary  senti¬ 
ment  and  follows  it  with  another  of  New  York 
in  the  war.  We  cannot  dwell  on  the  history 
proper.  Its  condensed  completeness  is  a  grati¬ 
fying  surprise.  Mr.  Prentice  manages  to  touch 
on  all  sorts  of  topics  and  say  enough  on  each  to 
6x  the  characteristic  substance  of  it  in  the 
mind,  and  to  do  this  without  confusing  or  com¬ 
plicating  the  main  subject.  The  book  strikes  us 
as  a  close  approach  to  the  ideal  of  what  such 
a  manual  should  be.  (C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syra. 
cuse.  11.50.) 

The  Crum's  \est,  by  Mrs.  Everard  Cotes. 
The  pubBo  welcomes  Sara  Jeanette  Duncan’s 
books.  None  the  less  that  now  she  bears  her 
husband’s  name,  and  has  left  Canada  and  lives 
in  Simla.  This  last  book  gives  a  very  pretty 
picture  of  a  summer  spent  out  of  doors  as  far 
as  possible,  in  her  garden  perched  like  a 
“Crow’s  Nest”  high  up  in  the  Himalayas,  in 
Simla,  the  summer  headquarters  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India.  The  book  is  very  strongly  sug¬ 
gestive  of  Elizabeth  and  her  German  Garden. 
In  fact,  the  author  is  evidently  a  little  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact,  as  toward  the  close  of  the 
books  he  compares  herself  with  Elizabeth,  and 
wonders  what  she  would  do,  did  she  live  on  a 
shelf.  Tiglath  Pileser  figures  in  the  Crow’s 
Nest  as  does  the  “Man  of  Wrath”  in  Eliza¬ 
beth's  story.  Still,  although  the  book  is  not 
entirely  original  in  design,  a  foreign  atmos¬ 
phere  bangs  about  it.  The  servants  are  Indian, 
the  plants  cultivated  are  more  or  less  strange, 
the  house  lived  in  we  do  not  see  on  our 
streets,  and  any  way,  original  or  not,  it  is 
bright,  suggestive  and  full  of  out  of  doors,  and 
free  from  the  high  spice  served  to  us  in  too 
many  recent  books.  (Dodd,  Mead.  $1.60.) 

Triphx,  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  has 
been  alluded  to  before  in  our  columns  as  a 
charming  piece  of  classic  paganism.  The 
Scribners’  have  brought  but  a  new  edition  of 
the  little  classic  with  the  imprimatur  of  the 
present  year  on  it  We  hope  Mr.  Stevenson 
had  some  better  and  more  Christian  provision 
for  meeting  death  than  the  triple  brass  of  a 
stout  heart,  held  up  in  this  essay.  That  point, 
however,  does  not  come  up  in  the  essay  and  is 
not  what  be  is  writing  about.  He  is  making 
iun  in  his  delicate  and  delicious  way,  of  the 
nervous  dread  of  death  and  anxiety  as  to  life 
which  has  come  on  us  in  those  latter  days, 
with  all  these  life-protectors,  germ  destroyers 
and  arts  for  dodging  death,  making  nervous 
cowards  of  us  all  and  life  itself  not  worth  the 
living  on  such  terms.  The  old  T.s  Tri^>te.r,  the 
triple  brass  of  the  stout  heart,  he  says  was  bet¬ 
ter  and  we  agree  with  him.  (Scribner’s. 
50  cents. ) 

S/iiritnal  Knou-hig  or  Hihle  Sunshine,  by  Theo¬ 
dore  F.  Seward.  Mr.  Seward  has  made  him 
self  pretty  well  known  as  the  author  of  Don’t 
Worry,  or  the  Scientific  Law  of  Happiness,  and 
other  publications  on  the  secret  of  a  sunshiny 
life.  The  keynote  of  the  present  volume  is 
the  same,  that  in  “quietness  and  confidence” 
lies  the  joy  and  strength  of  the  Christian  life, 
with  other  notes  on  the  art  of  truly  spiritual 
living.  (Funk  and  Wagnalls.  $1.) 


The  Case  and  Exceptions,  by  Frederick  Trevor 
Hill.  No  better  account  can  be  given  of  this 
book  than  that  put  on  the  title  page  by  the 
author.  Stories  of  Counsel  and  Clients  We 
are  bound  to  add,  however,  that  they  are  very 
well  told  indeed  and  that  they  abound  in  very 
stunning  not  to  say  sensational  situations,  such 
as  every  lawyer  in  full  practice  has  heard  of. 
They  are  very  entertaining  and  altogether  out 
of  the  ordinary.  (Frederick  A.  Stokes.  $1.25.) 


Literary  Notes 


The  Ladies’  Hoiue  Journal  is  to  have  a  rival 
in  The  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  published  by 
the  Wardrobe  Publishing  Company  of  Chicago, 
with  William  Henry  Baker  as  editor. 

The  authoritative  Life  of  R.  L.  Stevenson 
has  been  transferred  from  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin 
to  Mr.  Graham  Balfour,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing. 

Appleton  and  Company  are  to  publish  forth¬ 
with  A.  R.  Conder’s  Seal  of  Silence,  which 
Max  O’Rell  reports  from  London  as  having 
achieved  there  “an  astounding  success.” 

The  Caledonian  is  a  family  magazine  published 
monthly  at  30  Greenwich  street,  which  may 
be  relied  on  to  have  something  good  in  every 
number  and  sure  to  interest  Scotch  American 
reaoers. 

Thomas  Whittaker  will  publish  shortly  A 
Religion  that  will  Wear,  by  an  unknown 
Scotch  Presbyterian,  and  addressed  to  Agnos¬ 
tics.  It  has  attracted  considerable  attention 
in  England. 

The  forthcoming  number  of  Coluinhin  ruirtr- 
situ  ^ladies  (Macmillan)  will  oentain  a  his¬ 
torical  Study  of  Native  Americanism  in  this 
state  by  L.  D.  Scisco,  including  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  Know  Nothings. 

Christian  people  who  are  down  hearted  as  to 
the  reaction  of  the  war  on  Chinese  Missions 
and  the  revelation  it  has  made  of  Christianity 
should  read  a  little  monograph  published  by 
the  Westminster  Press  (Philadelphia).  Stirring 
Facts,  by  the  Rev.  Llewellyn  James  Davies. 

Little,  Brown  and  Company  of  Boston  have 
on  their  new  list  a  story  by  Payne  Erskine, 
which  is  said  to  be  at  once  powerful  and  charm¬ 
ing;  When  the  Gates  Lift  up  Their  Heads. 
A  story  of  the  seventies,  of  a  mountain  town 
in  the  South  after  the  War. 

Among  the  Jnne  announcements  of  Messrs. 
Appleton  and  Company  we  note  a  new  edition 
of  Familiar  Trees  and  Their  Leaves  ($1.75),  an 
excellent  book  by  Schuyler  Matthews,  with 
over  two  hundred  drawings  from  nature  by 
the  author  and  verv  precise  descriptions,  also 
a  new  edition  of  Familiar  Flowers  of  Field 
and  Garden,  by  the  same,  with  chromatic  pho¬ 
tographs  of  characteristic  flowers  and  over  two 
hundred  drawings  by  Mr.  Matthews. 

One  of  the  most  important  books  promised 
for  early  publication  is  likely  to  be  Adams’s 
Commercial  Geography,  which  is  to  be  issued 
by  the  Appletons  in  July.  It  treats  the  sub¬ 
ject  on  a  commercial  basis,  but  will  be  of  no 
less  interest  to  the  general  reader  ijhan  the  bus¬ 
iness  man.  A  feature  of  the  book  will  be  it 
maps  and  diagrams,  newly  drawn  to  illustrate 
the  important  phases  of  commerce  in  its  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  physical  features  of  the  earth 

The  last  Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science  opens  strong 
with  a  paper  by  Peter  C.  Hains  on  An  Isthmian 
Canal  from  a  Military  Point  of  View,  designed 
to  show  that  a  neutral  canal  is  likely  to  be 
more  useful  to  the  United  States  from  a  mili¬ 
tary  point  of  view  than  one  that  is  controlled 
by  a  military  power  The  following  paper  by 
Wm  Bennett  Munro, on  The  Neutralization  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  is  a  full  account  of  those  nego¬ 
tiations  with  their  indirect  bearing  on  the  Suez 
problem  An  enlightening  paper  on  municipal 
government  comes  from  Horace  Doming,  in 
which  he  discusses  the  fundamental  principle 
in  the  program  of  the  National  Municipal 
League  A  subject  of  even  more  pressing 
and  immediate  interest  comes  up  in  Mr.  T.  S. 
Adams’s  discussion  of  the  Financial  Problems 
of  Puerto  Rico  The  Supplement  to  the  same 
number  is  The  Handbook  of  the  Academy, 
with  an  Historical  Sketch,  the  Charter,  By- 
Laws.  Lists  of  Officers,  Editors  of  The  Annals, 
General  Advisory  Committee,  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors,  (’ouncil  and  Members. 
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Rev.  C.  W.  E-  Chapin- 

THE  NATIONAL  EDl'CATION A L  ASSOC  IATION. 
Detroit  The  Convention  Citj,  The  Fortieth  Meeting 
of  the  N.  K.  A. 

Detroit,  the  oldest  permanent  settlement  in 
the  Northwest  Territory,  has  a  history  sar- 
roanded  by  a  charm  that  always  resnlts  from 
association  with  a  remote  past.  The  Indian 


leRends,  toRether  with  the  history  and  tradi¬ 
tion  of  pioneer  life,  make  its  early  annals  es¬ 
pecially  attractive.  In  the  early  spring  of 
1670,  Dollier  and  De  Galinee,  being  urged  by 
Joliet  to  abandon  a  previously  planned  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  landed  in 
Detroit  with  their  little  fleet  of  seven  birch- 
bark  canoes  The  broad  river  with  twenty- 
seven  miles  of  length  sweeping  in  graceful 
carves  unfolded  its  rare  loveliness  to  the  eyes 
of  the  early  French  adventurers  no  less  than  to 
the  enthusiastic  sight  seers  of  to  day. 

We  who  know  but  the  beautiful  city  of  the 
present  do  not  find  it  especially  diflioult  to 
realize  the  enchanting  scene  which  delighted 
the  eyes  of  the  Europeans -the  beautiful  river, 
fresh  spring  forests,  herds  of  deer  gazing  with 
wonder  upon  the  strangers,  the  wild  flowers 
and  the  song  of  birds,  but  above  all  that  sol¬ 
emn  silence  found  only  in  the  heart  of  the 
great  forest.  The  stillness  is  ere  long  to  be 
broken— in  1679  the  Griffon,  the  first-  sailboat 
on  the  Great  Lakes,  passed  through  the  river 
and  the  voices  of  the  voyagers  awoke  the 
echoes  on  the  shores.  In  1794  Cadillac,  the 
Governor  of  Mackinaw,  recognized  the  natural 
advantages  of  Detroit  as  a  site  for  a  military 
and  trading  post.  After  years  of  effort,  he 
obtained  permission  from  the  B^rench  govern¬ 
ment  to  establish  such  a  fort,  and  in  1701  with 
fifty  soldiers  and  as  many  workmen,  he  began 
the  settlement  which  to  day  is  proud  to  do 
honor  to  its  illustrioas  founder. 

What  is  more  fitting  than  the  gathering  of 
the  educational  forces  of  the  nation  in  the  city 
of  Detroit  on  its  two  hundredth  anniversary  I 
Daring  the  session  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  Detroit  this  summer,  will  occur 
the  one  hundred  and  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  British,  July  11, 
1796.  The  treaty  of  peace  at  Paris  had  not 
settled  all  the  points  in  dispute  between  the 
two  governments.  The  British  still  laid  claim 
to  the  territory  between  the  Ohio  River  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  while  the  United  States 
looked  upon  it  as  having  been  ceded  in  the 
treaty  of  17x3.  It  required  a  second  treaty  in 
1794,  negotiated  by  John  Jay  as  special  United 
States  minister  to  England,  to  finally  settle 
the  matter  in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Even 


then,  it  was  nearly  two  years  before  Detroit, 
the  most  important  of  the  British  posts,  was 
surrendered. 

Throughout  its  early  history,  Detroit  was 
one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  North¬ 
west,  especially  in  dealings  with  the  Indians. 
Daring  the  fierce  struggles  of  the  French  and 
English  for  possession  of  the  territory  north  of 
the  Ohio,  Detroit  was  used  by  each  in  turn  as 
a  depot  of  supplies  and  reinforcements.  Dar¬ 
ing  the  Revolution,  Detroit  was  an  active  cen¬ 
tre  of  Indian  operations.  Council  after  conn- 
oil  of  the  different  tribes  was  called  by  the 
English  and  bribes  of  all  sorts  were  offered  to 
induce  them  to  take  part  against  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  settlement  was  crowded  with  In¬ 
dians  in  their  war  paint,  feasting  upon  roasted 
oxen  and  unstinted  supplies  of  rum,  and  as 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  post  expressed  it,  the 
Indians  were  always  “either  cooking  or  coun- 
ciling  ” 

The  neighborhood  of  what  is  now  Detroit 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Algonquin  tribes 
of  the  West.  Here  they  found  forests  teeming 
with  game  and  for  bearing  animals  and  from 
the  broad  and  sparkling  stream  drew  abund¬ 
ance  of  fish.  Their  hereditary  enemies,  the 
Iroquois,  made  periodical  descents  upon  them 
and  many  times  the  woods  and  plains  of  the 
beautiful  strait  resounded  to  the  war  whoops 
of  the  contending  tribes. 

Four  or  five  miles  above  the  city  is  a  small 
island  called  He  de  Piche  by  the  French  and 
now  known  as  Peach  Island.  Here  the  famons 
Pontiac  had  his  summer  home  and  here  be  was 
encamped  in  the  spring  of  1763,  his  heart  burn¬ 


ing  with  hatred  of  the  English.  The  account 
given  by  Parkman  of  the  character  and  deeds 
of  this  remarkable  man  forms  one  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  in  American  history.  De¬ 
feated  in  his  attempts  to  take  the  post  of  De¬ 
troit  by  treachery,  he  laid  such  determined  and 
persistent  siege  to  it  that  for  months  no  man 
slept  but  in  his  clothes  and  with  his  weapons 
at  his  side.  The  siege  of  Detroit  stands  by 
itself  in  the  annals  of  Indian  warfare.  No 
other  instance  is  known  where  so  large  a  body 
of  BO  many  different  tribes  has  been  held  to¬ 
gether  for  nearly  five  months,  and  for  a  purpose 
so  contrary  to  their  usual  mode  of  fighting. 

Detroit  is  the  oldest  city  on  the  Great  Lakes* 
its  settlement  dating  among  the  first  on  the 
American  continent.  Its  history  has  been  an 
eventful  one,  having  had  five  changes  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  flag  and  having  been  the  scene  of 
Indian  sieges,  more  than  fifty  pitched  bat¬ 
tles  and  twelve  massacres,  besides  having  once 
been  totally  destroyed  by  fire. 

In  1901  the  city  is  celebrating  the  two  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  i*^s  formal  founding  by 
Cadillac  under  the  government  of  B'rance.  It 


had  been  visited  by  the  French  as  early  as 
1610,  and  remained  under  their  control  until 
1760,  when  it  was  transferred  to  Great  Britain 
*nd  the  French  fleur-de-lis  gave  place  to  the 
English  red  cross. 

In  1796,  thirteen  years  after  England,  by 
treaty,  had  given  up  her  rights  to  the  North¬ 
west  Territory,  the  stars  and  stripes  were  un¬ 
furled  over  Fort  Lernanlt,  the  last  place  in  the 
United  States  to  haul  down  the  British  flag 
after  the  Revolution.  The  postoffice  occupies 
the  site  of  this  old  fort. 

The  British  again  held  Detroit  from  August, 
1812,  to  September,  1813,  at  which  time  it  was 
surrendered  to  General  Harrison’s  army,  and 
Old  Glory  again  floated  over  the  city. 

A  feature  in  the  celebration  of  Detroit’s  bi¬ 
centenary  will  be  a  representation  of  the  na¬ 
tionalities  that  have  had  a  part  in  the  history 
of  the  city.  Few  American  cities  have  had  a 
more  varied  and  picturescine  citizenship  than 
Detroit,  from  the  time  when  Cadillac  and  his 
crew  of  gaily  clad  woodsmen  and  soldiers,  in 
the  blue  and  white  uniform  of  B'rauoe,  dis¬ 
placed  the  little  Indian  village  of  Tenchsa 
Grondie.  Nearly  sixty  years  later,  Wolfe’s 
victory  on  the  heights  of  Abraham  gave  the 
whole  of  Canada  into  the  possession  of  the 
English  The  British  retained  the  post  until 
1796,  when  the  evacuation  of  Detroit  marked 
their  final  retreat  from  the  Northwest.  Once 
more,  for  over  a  year  the  English  flag  floated 
over  Detroit  after  its  surrender  by  General 
Hull  in  the  war  of  1X12.  In  September,  1813, 
Detroit  again  and  finally  came  into  possession 
of  the  United  States. 

Detroit  is  justly  proud  of  its  water  supply, 
both  because  of  its  (luantity  and  its  quality. 
The  great  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan  and  Super¬ 
ior  being  the  reservoirs,  the  supply  is  unlim¬ 
ited.  Immediately  before  reaching  Detroit  the 
water  is  made  clear  in  Lake  St.  Claire,  a  great 
settling  basin  which  might  with  truth  be  called 
Detroit’s  mammoth  filter,  as  it  performs  a 
prominent  part  in  procuring  for  that  city  the 
“purest  river  water  in  the  world.’’ 

At  the  upper  end  of  Lake  St.  Claire  a  delta 
is.formed  of  the  sediment  deposited  by  the 
water  as  it  enters  the  quiet  lake  from  the 
rather  rapid  St.  Claire  River.  This  delta  is 
remarkable  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  utilized.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  marsh 
and  shallows  intersected  by  deep,  swift  chan¬ 
nels  of  water.  For  years  this  region  was  a 
hunting  and  fishing  ground,  but  now  the 
principal  channels  are  lined  with  large  hotels, 
fine  olab-houses  and  handsome  cottage.s.  Some 
of  these  appear  to  be  built  on  the  water,  but 
many  are  surrounded  by  small  plots  of  land 
made  by  dredging  The  name  St.  Claire  B’lats 
still  clings  to  the  place  and  it  is  one  of  the 
many  popular  resorts  that  can  be  reached  by 
boat  from  Detroit. 

Of  Detroit’s  many  beautiful  pleasure  grounds 
none  is  more  interesting  than  Palmer  Park, 
commonly  known  as  the  Log  Cabin.  It  lies  in 
the  suburbs,  and  is  reached  by  the  electric  cars 
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which  pass  through  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
residence  portions  of  the  city.  One  day  in 
mid-spring  we  found  ourselves  walking  up  the 
broad  entrance  which  connects  Woodward  ave¬ 
nue  with  the  Log  Cabin.  As  we  approached 
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the  Log  Okbin,  we  found  the  door  hospitably 
open,  inyiting  oar  entrance.  Time  has  indeed 
tamed  back,  and  the  tamalt  and  haste  of  the 
busy  city  has  become  as  a  dream  from  which 
we  joyfully  awaken.  The  deep  fire  place  with 
its  crane  and  andirons,  the  garralons  spinning 
wheel,  now  grown  so  qaiet — for  who,  indeed,  has 
time  to  listen  to  its  gossip?  the  yellow  corn 
and  brightly-dyed  yarns  suspended  from  the 
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ceiling,  the  quaint  cradle  with  its  soft  pillows 
on  which  no  baby’s  head  has  rested  for  many 
years,  compel  ns  to  pause  and  think  for  a  time 
upon  that  past  from  which  we  are  so  hastily 
Seeing.  There  stands  a  spinet,  nor  should  we 
be  surprised,  so  completely  has  the  spirit  of 
the  place  enthralled  ns,  to  see  some  winsome 
maiden  step  out  of  her  frame  and  play  a  tocata 
or  perhaps  a  stately  minuet. 

We  pass  up  the  stairway  but  pause  midway 
to  study  the  samplers  framed  and  bung  upon 
the  wall.  “Worked  by  Eliza  Bodom  Pitts, 
aged  twelve  years.  ’  Very  brief,  but  saying 
much,  for  every  neatly  embroidered  letter  of 
the  alphabet  tells  of  the  patience  with  which 
our  grandmothers  wrought  such  wonders  with 
the  needle.  Nor  shall  we  go  unchallenged  pas- 
tbe  ancient  time  piece.  On  the  high  beds  are 
the  patchwork  quilts  so  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  young  spinster,  and  all  of  the  floors  are 
covered  with  the  rag  carpets  of  the  “hit  or 
miss”  pattern,  for  the  glory  of  which  still 
wearable  garments  were  readily  sacrificed. 

Leaving  the  quaint  home  under  whose  root 
is  gathered  so  much  of  the  past,  we  enter  the 
old  time  farm.  At  the  foot  of  a  short  slope 
leading  from  the  cabin  is  a  miniature  lake,  in 
whose  clear  brown  waters  the  surrounding 
trees  are  reflected.  A  carload  of  kindergarten 
children  have  come  from  the  city  to  feed  the 
swans  which  float  upon  its  surface  The 
peacock  struts  by  in  all  the  glory  of  his  hun¬ 
dred  eyes— seemingly  conscious  of  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  little  ones  In  one  corner  of  the 
yard  an  old  well  attracts  attention.  Each 
little  soul,  so  eager  fcr  experiences  of  all  kinds, 
begs  a  drink  from  its  mossy  depths.  Beyond 
the  clamor  of  the  farmyard  we  pass  into  the 
music  of  the  woods. 

hi:  kih  c.vtion \i,  k.miihit.  n  k.  .\ 
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We  are  receiving  fresh  evidences  day  by  day 
that  the  national  reputation  of  the  city  of  the 
Straits,  as  the  ideal  convention  city,  is  well 
merited.  Not  only  does  the  city  itstlf  by  its 
beautiful  homes,  wide  avenues,  delightful  parks 
and  boulevards,  its  unimpeachable  river  and 
attractive  environments  argue  the  justice  of 
its  claim,  but  its  citizens  as  well  are  so  thor¬ 
oughly  capable  of  carrying  out  their  own  part 
in  the  entertainment  of  visitors  that  to  one 
who  has  enjoyed  their  hospitality  and  observed 
their  ability  to  always  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way  all  argu¬ 
ment  is  superfluous.  Detroit  appreciates  the 
praises  of  its  visitors  and  is  stimulated  to 
maintain  its  worthiness  of  them. 

It  is  with  confidence,  therefore,  that  we  look 
to  Detroit  for  the  best  Convention  in  the  his¬ 


tory  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  city 
feels  itself  called  upon  to  set  the  standard  for 
future  meetings  of  this  great  body,  and  that  her 
painstaking  efforts  in  this  direotion  extend  to 
every  feature  of  the  Convention.  The  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  the  reception  and  entertain¬ 
ment  of  visitors  are  complete  and  systematic; 
the  various  halls  and  meeting  places  secured 
for  general  and  national  meetings  are  the  best 
possible;  the  printed  matter  now  issuing  from 
the  ofifices  of  the  Local  Executive  Committee 
is  beautiful  in  text  and  in  illustration  and  is 
planned  to  present  an  appearance  at  once  com¬ 
plete  in  every  detail  and  artistically  chaste  in 
almost  Gercian  simplicity.  Everything  is  done 
but  nothing  is  over-done. 

Preparations  for  Detroit’s  Educational  Ex¬ 
hibit  have  been  based  upon  the  principle  that 
the  exhibitor  has  certain  definite  rights,  prom¬ 
inent  among  which  are  creditable  surorundings 
and  the  greatest  number  of  visitors  possible. 
To  satisfy  these  natural  rights  the  Local  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee  will  locate  the  exhibits  in  the 
Central  High  Scohol  Building.  Among  other 
claims  for  the  advantage  of  this  location,  the 
Committee  on  Exhibits  in  their  tasteful  an¬ 
nouncement  state  that  at  least  six  important 
sectional  meetings  are  to  be  located  in  the 
building,  that  its  site  is  almost  the  exact  cen¬ 
tre  of  population,  that  it  is  unusually  accessi¬ 
ble,  and  that  the  reputation  of  the  building  as 
being  more  perfectly  adapted  to  the  purposes 
for  which  it  was  designed  than  any  other 
school  building  in  the  United  States  invites 
the  inspection  of  all  visitors  to  the  Convention 

The  Exhibit  divides\itself  naturally  into  two 
distinct  parts:  1st.,  the  exhibition  of  the  work 


floor  will  .express  to  the  eye  as  well  as  to  the 
reason  the  marvelous  changes  which  modern 
investigation  in  child-study  and  the  demands 
made  upon  the  schools  for  the  preparation  of 
students  for  business  life  have  brought  into  the 
science  of  pedagogy.  Here  will  be  found  ap¬ 
pliances  for  teaching  physics  and  chemistry  by 
actual  experiment,  and  apparatus  by  which  the 
student  is  led  to  discover  for  himself  in  an  un- 
forgetable  manner  the  truths  of  science.  Here 
also  will  be  seen  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
text  books  emphasizing  all  the  many  best  meth¬ 
ods  of  the  pedagogue,  text-books  on  the  induc¬ 
tive  plan,  some  analytic,  some  synthetic,  some 
both.  Could  the  reincarnated  shade  of  Horace 
Mann  look  upon  this  exhibit,  bow  many  sur¬ 
prising  things  would  he  see,  not  the  least  of 
which  would  be  the  modern  typewriting  ma¬ 
chine  as  a  piece  of  school-room  equipment.  Yet 
modern  business  methods  bav  created  a  demand 
for  the  stenographer  and  typewriter  and  the 
great  public  school  system  has  responded,  and 
here  in  an  Educational  Exhibit  will  be  found 
the  machines  best  adapted  to  business  uses,  and 
pleasant  attendants  offering  their  gratuitous 
services  to  the  visitor  in  a  manner  so  ingratiat¬ 
ing  that  be  must  feel  it  his  imperative  duty  to 
dictate  to  someone  at  once.  The  large  well- 
lighted  recitation  rooms  opening  off  the  corri¬ 
dors,  cleared  of  their  customary  furniture,  car¬ 
peted  with  rugs,  decorated  with  palms  and 
statuary  and  furnished  with  comfortable  chairs, 
will  afford  an  ideal  place  for  the  weary  sight¬ 
seer  to  rest,  and  at  his  convenient  leisure  ex¬ 
amine  the  goods  of  the  exhibitor  who  for  the 
time  being  is  his  host. 

Two  large,  rapid  elevators  will  convey  to 
the  second  and  third  floors  those  visitors  who 

do  not  prefer 
ascending  by 
the  beautiful 
stairways,  of 
slate  and  iron, 
the  pride  of 
their  designer, 
which  connect 
the  three  cen¬ 


of  pupils,  in  which  the  prominent  idea  is  to 
clearly  set  forth  the  practical  results  obtained 
in  the  school  room  from  the  operation  of  the 
various  methods  pursued  under  different  man 
agements,  and  2d,  the  exhibition  of  school  and 
College  text-books,  systems  of  music  and  draw¬ 
ing,  decorative  art  products,  art  stationary, 
educational  journals,  scientific  apparatus, 
mechanical  appliances  designed  for  educational 
purposes,  school  and  kindergarten  supplies, 
sloyd  tools,  drafting  instruments,  etc  ,  in 
which  the  dominant  idea  is  to  familiarize  the 
teaching  fraternity  and  the  public  with  the 
vast  resources  which  may  be  called  into  use  in 
educational  work 

Exhibits  of  pupils’  work  solely  intended  to 
show  the  character  and  results  of  school  train¬ 
ing,  such  as  drawings,  paintings,  specimens, 
of  penmanship,  samples  of  sloyd  work,  etc. 
are  displaved  without  expense  to  exhibitors, 
while  publishers,  manufacturers,  and  agents 
whose  exhibitions  have  a  distinct  commercial 
value  as  advertisements  are  charged  a  modest 
rental  for  the  space  occupied,  the  proceeds  of 
which  will  be  applied  to  assist  in  raising  the 
fund  of  I.')  000  which  the  teachers  of  Detroit  in 
thir  zeal  fur  educational  progress  agree  to 
contribute  toward  the  expense  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion 

On  Lis  entrance  to  the  Central  High  School 
building,  the  visitor  to  the  Educational  Ex¬ 
hibit  will  find  himself  surrounded  by  neatly 
decorated  booths,  each  containing  the  best  dis¬ 
play  of  goods  its  proprietor  can  make.  The  cor¬ 
ridors  and  recitation-rooms  of  the  ground  floor 
will  be  used  principally  for  an  exhibition  of 
school  and  College  text-books,  scientific  appa¬ 
ratus  and  typewriters.  The  exhibits  on  this 


tral  corridors. 

The  second  floor  will  mainly  be  given  over 
to  the  so-called  “fads  ’’  and  will  exert  a  power- 
fji  influence  toward  convincing  the  educational 
fossil  that  the  world  has  kept  on  moving  while 
his  joints  have  stiffened,  and  it  is  not  beyond 
hope  that  what  he  there  sees  may  galvanize 
his  dry  bones  into  sn  unwonted  actviiiy,  and 
perhaps,  rejuvenate  him  in'o  a  modern  educa¬ 
tional  possibility.  Here  the  visitor  will  see, 
in  the  display  of  pupils’  work,  the  practical 
results  of  manual  training  as  taught  in  the 
East,  the  West, the  North,  the  South,  and  here. 
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too,  he  will  find  drawings  and  paintings  by 
primary,  grammar  grade  and  high  school  pn  - 
pils,  work  breathing  forth  the  grateful  acknowl¬ 
edgments  of  the  emancipated  student  for  in 
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■traction,  which  has  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
beanties  of  his  world  and  tanght  him  the 
powers  of  his  own  being.  Near  by  will  be 
placed  exhibits  of  sloyd  tools,  mathematical 
appliances,  drafting  instruments  and  artists’ 
materials,  and  here  also  pablishers  of  com¬ 
mercial  text- books  and  manafactnrers  of  math¬ 
ematical  appliances,  tellnrians,  etc.  will  show 
their  exhibits  to  the  delegates  attending  the 
High  School  Section,  which  will  meet  in  one 
of  the  second  floor  assembly-rooms.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  whole  exhibit  is  the  display  better 
calcnlated  to  give  him  panse. 

Passing  to  the  third  floor  the  .exhibit  will 
take  on  the  attractive  characteristics  of  an  art 
mnsenm,  for  there  the  makers  of  art  statuary 
intended  for  school-room  decoration  will  show 
it  forth,  and  there,  too,  will  be  exhibited  lines 
of  pictures  which  now  perform  an  essential 
part  in  the  instruction  of  the  yonth  in  history, 
geography  and  art. 

THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  OF  DETBOIT. 

Detroit  is  called  the  “Convention  City,’’ 
and  the  one  thousand  teachers  in  her  public 
schools  hope,  daring  the  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association  to  make  the 
members  of  the  Association  feel  how  she  has 
won  her  enviable  reputation.  Detroit  is  proud 
of  many  Usings ;  her  beautiful  river,  her  parks, 
her  broad  clean  streets, her  enterprise  and  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  but  of  nothing  is  she  more  justly 
proud  than  of  the  superior  advantages  afford- 
ed.by  her  school  system. 

The  school  system  of  Detroit  provides  for  a 


normal  training  school,  high  school,  primary 
and  grainniar  schools,  kindergartens,  a  deaf 
school,  and  a  tenant  or  “ungraded”  school.  As 
early  as  1^81,  the  school  authorities  recognized 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  special  prepara 
tion  for  the  work  of  teaching,  and  established 
the  Normal  Training  School.  There  are  two 
departments  in  this  school  In  one  stndents 
are  prepared  to  become  regular  primary  and 
grammar  grade  teachers.  In  the  other  the 
training  is  for  kindergarten  work.  Tlie  coarse, 
covering  a  period  of  two  and  one  half  years, 
includes  psychology,  theory  and  practice  in 
teaching,  nature  study,  music  drawing,  etc. 
The  school  has  a  three-fold  purpose :  1.  To  sup¬ 
ply  eflicient  teachers  to  the  graded  schools  of 
the  city.  2.  To  aid  in  raising  the  standards 
and  ideals  of  the  whole  teaching  body.  3.  To 
apply  and  test  advanced  pedagogical  ideas,  and 
thus  prepare  the  way  for  their  general  intro¬ 
duction  into  the  schools. 

The  Normal  Training  School  has  supplied 
the  schools  with  some  of  the  strongest  teach¬ 
ers,  well  trained  and  well  equipped  with 
knowledge,  and  full  of  pedagogic  enthusi¬ 
asm.  Detroit  owes  much  of  her  merit  to  this 
part  of  her  school  system  In  nearly  every 
district  of  the  city  is  to  be  found  a  kinder¬ 
garten  presided  over  by  one  of  the  graduates 
in  that  work  in  the  Normal  Training  School. 
Few  cities  can  boast  of  similar  advantages  for 
the  little  ones.  “Connecting”  classes,  a  recent 
introduction  here,  prevent  the  break  which  is 


usually  found  between  the  kindergarten  and 
the  grades.  The  Grammar  and  Primary  schools 
.  are  in  charge  of  principals  who  have  almost 
perfect  freedom  in  working  out  the  details  of 
their  schools.  They  assign  teachers  to  the 
grades  where  they  can  do  the  best  work,  and 
carry  into  effect  all  directions,  both  general 
and  specific,  coming  through  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools.  They  supervise 
all  studies  but  music,  drawing,  penmanship 
and  physical  culture,  which  are  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  Supervisor  of  those  lines  of  work. 

Detroit  has  three  High  Schools,  so  located 
that  they  are  easily  accessible;  and  since  the 
High  Schools  have  been  brought  nearer  the 
homes  of  the  students,  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  school  attendance.  The  “course 
system,”  such  as  the  Classical  Course,  the 
Latin  Coarse,  etc.  has  been  abolished.  Instead 
of  completing  the  work  of  some  one  conrse, 
each  student  gains  credit  for  one  hundred 
forty-two  hours;  sixty-seven  of  which  are  re¬ 
quired,  and  seventy-five  elected.  The  required 
studies  include  twenty-four  hours  of  English, 
twenty-five  of  Mathematics,  ten  of  Science, 
and  eight  of  History. 

A  Deaf  school  is  a  very  cnusual  feature  in  a 
city  school  system ;  but  Detroit  has  one. 
Through  the  sympathetic  interest  of  Mr.  Wales 
C.  Martindale,  our  present  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  the  Legislature  of  Michigan  passed  a 
law,  allowing  |I50  a  year  for  the  education  of 
deaf,  or  partially  deaf  children,  in*any  city  of 
Michigan,  provided  that  such  city  establish  a 
Deaf  school  for  not  less  than  three  children. 
Detroit  has  fitted  up  rooms  for  this  work  in 
one  of  the  Grammar  schools,  where  may  be 
found  at  work  forty  children,  interesting  be¬ 
cause  of  their  physical  limitation,  and  because 
of  the  methods  by  whioh  they  are  tanght.  The 
German  oral  method  is  used  exclusively.  Spec¬ 
ial  attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the 
hearing.  Rhythm  work,  marching,  skipping, 
dancing,  etc.  to  piano  accompaniment,  are  used 
as  aids  in  this  direction.  The  pupils  are 
taught  in  classes  not  exceeding  eight,  and 
range  in  age  from  four  to  twenty.  The 
conrse  of  study  is  identical  with  that  of  the 
regular  grades;  and  besides, these  children  have 
training  in  speech  and  lip  reading.  The  prog¬ 
ress  made  by  the  methods  employed  is  most  re¬ 
markable.  One  of  these  students  expects  to 
enter  the  High  School  in  September  next,  and 
complete  the  education  with  hearing  people. 

The  school  is  in  charge  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Van  Adestine,  a  graduate  of  the  Milwaukee 
Normal  Training  School  for  the  Deaf.  Oon- 
nocted  with  this  school  is  the  Michigan  Nor¬ 
mal  Training  School  for  the  Deaf,  also  in  Miss 
Van  Adestiue’s  charge.  Urgent  applications 
are  coming  in  from  cities  of  Michigan,  for  the 
services  of  the  teachers  being  trained  here  for 
teaching  the  deaf. 

Owing  to  peculiar  phases  of  city  life,  the 
Truant  or  Ungraded  School  is  an  indispensable 
feature  in  a  city's  educational  system.  The 
school  authorities  realize  how  important  a  fac 
tor  environment  is  in  a  child’s  life,  and  there¬ 
fore  use  the  greatest  judgment  in  all  matters 
connected  with  this  school.  No  child  is  ad- 
mittted  under  ten,  and  the  aim  is  to  indnee 
him,  if  possilde,  to  attend  school  in  his  own 
district.  Rut,  if  social  conditions  are  such 
that  it  beermes  unsafe  to  allow  a  boy  to  mingle 
with  others,  he  is  sent  to  this  school,  where 
every  effort  is  made  to  make  a  man  of  him. 

Manual  Training  was  introduced  in  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools  in  September.  IH'.)!).  At  pre.sent 
over  fi.COO  pupils  receive  instruction  in  the 
different  branches:  t<ewing, cooking,  cardboard 
construction  and  bench  work.  This  line  of  in¬ 
struction  has  been  very  favorably  received  by 
parents,  pupils,  and  teachers  alike,  which  was 
emphatically'shown  at  a  recent  vote  on  the 
continuation  of  the  instruction  in  Manual 


Training.  One  interesting  feature  of  this  work 
is  the  instruction  in  the  lower  grades  where 
cardboard  is  used  as  the  material  of  construc¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Trybon,  the  Director  of  Manual 
Training,  has  a  national  reputation  among 
Manual  Training  teachers  as  the  organizer  of 
this  branch  of  the  subject.  It  is  well  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  pupil  and  to  the  conditions 
existing  in  our  public  schools,  the  instruction 
being  given  by  the  grade  teacher.  Free  text¬ 
books  have  been  a  success  in  Detroit.  Since 
1893  all  pupils  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  have  been  supplied  with  text-books. 

Promotions  are  made  twice  a  year,  alttbough 
the  system  is  so  elastic  that  a  pupil  may  be 
promoted  at  any  time,  on  evidence  that  he  can 
do  the  work  of  the  next  higher  grade.  Some- 
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times  whole  classes  working  under  favorable 
conditions  are  allowed  to  go  on  before  the  regu¬ 
lar  promotion  time.  Promotions  are  based 
upon  the  “recommendation”  of  the  teacher,  or 
upon  examination,  if  the  pupil’s  work  does  not 
warrant  “recommendation.”  Frp<]apntly  sets 
of  questions  are  prepared  in  the  Superinten¬ 
dent’s  office,  for  the  different  grades,  and  all 
pupils  in  those  grades  in  the  city  are  requested 
to  take  the  examination. 

Detroit  claims  to  be  one  of  the  first  cities  of 
the  United  States  to  pension  teachers.  In  189.5 
a  law  was  passed  by  the  lipgisla'ure  of  Michi¬ 
gan  providing  a  pension  for  Detroit  teachers 
after  a  certain  number  of  years’  service. 
When  the  law  went  into  effect,  it  was  almost 
immediately  discovered  that  it  had  several 
weak  points,  chief  of  which  was  that  no  ade- 
(luate  pro?isioii  had  been  made  for  raising 
the  money  to  pay  the  pensions.  The  only  source 
of  revenue  was  the  one  per  cent,  tax  on  the 
teachers’  salaries,  and  this  soon  ])roved  insuffi¬ 
cient.  Rut  as  pensioning  had  become  a  settled 
policy  in  Da'rjit,  and  as  no  one  was  jost  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  bill  of  ’9.5,  many  teachers,  and 
even  Dr  .lohn  E.  Clark,  the  father  of  the  pen¬ 
sion  idea  in  Detroit,  a  purely  disinterested 
friend  of  the  teachers, and  a  prominent  citizen, 
favored  taking  steps  toward  amending  it,  and 
during  the  last  winter  it  was  amended  so 
that  the  pension  fund  now  rests  upon  a  solid 
business  foundation.  According  to  the  bill, 
tho  pension  is  not  to  exceed  $2.50  a  year,  and 
the  time  of  service  is  in  most  cases  thirty 
years;  but  in  case  teachers  become  physically 
incapacitated  in  the  work,  the  time  of  service 
is  less.  A  tax  of  one  per  cent,  is  deducted 
each  month  from  each  teacher’s  salary,  except 
in  the  case  of  those  teachers  receiving  more 
than  $1,000,  who  pay  one  per  cent,  on  $1  000 
only.  Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Roard 
of  Education  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  and  the  Teachers’  Committee. 

Any  person  is  eligible  who  has  a  diploma 
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from  some  approved  school,  or  who  passes  an  celebrations.  Yet  at  no  time  has  there  been  LA.T1N  AMERICA, 

examination  before  the  Examining  Board,  any  lack  of  faithful  reminding  that  “every  Jq  an  address  at  a  parlor  meeting  in  the  in- 
The  maximnm  salary  paid  teachers  in  the  good  gift  and  every  perfect  boon  is  from  terest  of  the  Tent  Evangelist,  Dr.  Josiah 

grades  is  |72o:  in  the  high  schools,  $1,000.  above,  ”  including  even  our  faith,  and  that  to  Strong  made  very  clear  the  new  relations  in- 

The  salaries  of  principals  of  the  grades  varies  God  belongs  the  glory.  evitably  to  be  established  between  North  and 

from  1850  to  $1,800,  according  to  the  number  of  Connected  with  this  church  as  communicants  South  .\merica  by  the  opening  of  an  Isthmian 
rooms  in  their  respective  school  buildings,  or  otherwise  have  been  many  men  prominent  canal,  an  event  which  assuredly  cannot  be  long 
The  principals  of  the  high  schools  and  normal  in  civic,  state  and  national  life.  Forty-five  delayed.  The  Rev.  James  A.  Francis  in  an 
training  school  receive  from  $1,700  to  $3,000.  years  ago  the  voice  of  Zachariah  Chandler  was  article.  The  Importance  of  the  Tent  Evangelist, 
By  a  very  just  provision  of  the  Board  of  Edu-  heard  conducting  the  first  sale  of  seats  for  the  published  some  weeks  ago  in  these  pages,  em- 

cation'no  teacher  is  dismissed  without  a  hear-  new  edifice,  and  there  are  many  who  remem-  phasizes  this  thought  from  another  point  of 

ing.  ber  the  impressive  memorial  service  within  its  yigyp'.  We  are  in  a  certain  sense  on  probation 

No  person  plays  so  important  a  part  in  our  walls  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  Another  before  these  peoples  in  our  Pan-American  Ex¬ 
school  system  as  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  face  and  form  not  to  be  forgotten  is  that  of  position.  We  have  invited  them  to  come  and 
He  has  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  educa-  James  F.  Joy.  “Strength  and  beauty  are  in  see  what  manner  of  people  we  are,  and  we  may 
tional  side  of  the  work,  and  also,  virtually  the  hie  sanctuary;”  side  by  side  with  the  ragged  jje  pretty  sure  that  their  attitude  toward  us  as 
apppointment  of  all  teachers,  as  hie  recom-  and  the  stately  will  be  kept  the  memory  of  study  us  at  Buffalo  is  not  altogether  that 

mendation  is  equivalent  to  an  appointment.  Edward  C.  Walker  and  George  W.  Hoffman 
He  is  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  by  and  Francis  Lambie  and  many  others,  gentle 
an  Assistant  Superintendent,  who  visits  all  the  and  gracious  souls:  and  the  unfailing  sunshine 
grades,  and  Supervisor  of  Music,  Drawing,  of  Charles  G.  Brownell.  These  are  but  a  few 
Penmanship,  Manual  Training  and  Physical  of  the  host  whose  names  occur  at  the  moment. 

Culture.  Perhaps  it  is  not  well  to  speak  of  the  living 

The  Board  of  Education,  which  consists  of  in  the  terms  to  which  they  seem  entitled;  bn® 
a  representative  from  each  ward  in  the  city,  is  it  may  be  safely  said  that  never  was  the  church 
elected  by  the  different  wards  for  a  term  of  stronger  or  sweeter  than  it  is  to-day. 
four  years.  At  present  there  are  seventeen  “And  of  the  devout  and  honorable  women,” 
members.  They  have  general  legislative  power,  it  need  only  be  remarked  that  without  them 
and  delegate  to  the  Superintendent  and  hie  the  church  would  cease  to  live.  To  them  is 
assistant  the  exclusive  control  of  the  educa-  due  the  success  of  Sunday-school  and  mission- 
tional  function  of  the  schools.  ary  societies,  by  the  grace  of  God ;  and  eepe- 

_  cially  at  this  time,  the  renewed  interest  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  Endowment  Fund.  The  corner  of 
THE  FORT  STREET  I’RESBVTERIAX  Fort  and  Third  streets,  where  the  church  has 
CHURCH.  been  located  for  so  many  years,  long  ago  ceased 

An'organization  having  a  history  of  fifty  to  be  a  natural  rallying-point  of  social  life; 

two  eventful  years,  the  parent  of  three  other  business,  and  especially  the  railroads,  have 

become  next  door  neighbors,  with  the  conse¬ 
quent  changes  in  the  character  of  population; 
yet  it  is  felt  that  the  site  must  not  be  aban¬ 
doned  and  therefore  a  permanent  fund  for  sup¬ 
port  is  necessary.  The  amount  desired  is  $100,  - 
000  and  of  this  |ti5,000  is  already  pledged. 

The  church  edifice  is  a  graceful  and  harmonics  Ti<*-  I’-vlimki  Cross 

structure  of  grey  stone,  generally  recognized  as  Copyright,  FlemUiK  H.  Kevt-ll  Compaiiy 

one  of  the  most  pleasing  ornaments  of  the  city.  qJ  open-mouthed  wonder,  or  open-eyed  admira- 
The  Interior  finish  is  in  black  walnut  with  tion.  They  are  judging  us,  not  only  by  what 
suitable  frescoing  in  the  darker  colors.  Acorn-  ^ve  can  do,  and  by  what  we  can  show,  but  also 
modious  gallery  extends  entirely  around  the  j,y  our  attitude  toward  themselves.  And  it 
auditorium.  The  general  effect  of  the  whole  not  conduced  to  heighten  their  admiration 
is  one  of  dignity  and  repose;  yet  of  reverence  qj.  respect,  that  for  the  most  part  they  find  ns 
and  aspiration  as  well;  a  room  in  which  wor-  lamentably  ignorant  as  to  their  countries, their 
ship  is  natural.  With  an  energetic  and  effi-  history,  their  civilization,  their  manners,  cus- 
cient  pastor,  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Pence  D. D.  toms  and  education.  More  than  once  in  the 
a  choir  not  only  artistic  but  co-operative,  a  past  few  weeks  have  the  feelings  of  men  and 
people  faithful  to  their  pledges,  the  future  of  \^omen  as  refined,  elegant  and  cultivated  as 
Fort  Street  Presbyterian  Church  seems  as  the  best  of  us,  been  deeply  wounded  by  the 
bright  as  her  busy  and  glorious  past.  J  S.  P.  opeuly  expressed  wonder  that  they  should  be 

_  _  such,  the  frankly-uttered  opinion  that  South 

Americans  in  general  are  a  rude  and  barbar- 
How  many  know  that  the  harbor  at  Buffalo  one  people.  It  will  be  as  good  for  ourselves 
is  third  in  size  in  the  United  States,  being  as  for  them  when  we  come  to  a  better  knowl- 
fiourishing  city  churches,  the  glorious  survivor  only  after  New  York  and  Chicago,  and  that  it  edge  on  this  subject. 

of  a  “trial  by  fire,  ”  the  owner  of  a  Gothic  ranks  sixth  in  the  world?  Before  the  College  A  book  just  issued  by  the  Revells,  from 
structure  much  admired  for  its  exterior  and  of  Civil  Engineers  at  Cornell,  Major  Thomas  which  we  borrow  a  few  pictures,  is  likely  to 
interior  beauty — such  are  the  features  of  the  W.  Symons  of  the  United  States  Corps  of  En-  help  us  somewhat  in  this  respect.  It  is  writ- 
Fort  Street  Presbyterian  Church  which  claim  gineers  lectured  on  the  history  and  develop-  ten  by  Hubert  W.  Brown  M.  A.,  a  former  mis- 
our  attention  at  the  outset.  Faithful  pastors  ment  of  the  harbor  at  Buffalo  The  necessity  sionary  in  South  America,  being  a  course  of 
have  presided  over  her  welfare,  among  which  of  an  outer  harbor  at  Buffalo  was  early  recog-  lectures  delivered  by  him  thisyear  in  Princeton 
stand  out  prominently  the  names  of  Dr.  Arthur  nized  but  the  building  of  su-h  a  harbor  was  Theological  Seminary.  Its  avowed  purpose  is 
T.  Pierson  and  Dr.  Wallace  Radcliffe,  and  not  thought  of  until  183.5.  During  this  year  “to  awaken  an  interest  in  Mexico,  Central  and 
they  have  been  well  supported  by  their  people  the  shipping  which  entered  Buffalo  numbered  South  America  as  mission  fields,  "and  to  acer- 
in  the  carrying  out  of  their  plans.  Speaking  3,208  vessels.  From  that  time  the  traffic  in-  tain  extent  the  picture  of  the  Latin  American 
broadly,  it  may  be  said  that  to  the  former  was  creased  to  1(1,300  in  1862  Such  a  shipping  made  peoples  is  colored  by  this  point  of  view’.  Yet 
largely  due  the  church’s  wide  missionary  out-  the  need  of  a  harbor  imperative, so  that  Buffalo  the  picture  Mr.  Brown  draws  of  these  peoples 
look  and  activities,  to  the  latter,  her  complete  was  one  of  the  first  harbors  made  when  the  is  everywhere  sympathetic,  even  when  he 
and  compact  organization  for  work.  A  fine  government  took  up  its  policy  of  internal  im-  condemns,  and  it  bears  upon  the  surface  the 
feeling  of  honor  and  a  par<louable  pride  of  provements  after  the  Civil  W’ar.  In  1868  the  marks  of  being  the  result  of  intelligent  study, 
achievement  prevails  among  her  members:  break-water  at  Buffalo  was  commenced.  This  The  alliterative  chapter  headings— the  Pa- 
there  must  be  no  retreating  from  noble  prece-  was  7,6(X)  feet  in  length  with  a  shore  arm  800  gans.  Papists,  Patriots,  Protestants  and  the 
dents  once  established  or  any  thought  of  fail-  feet  in  length.  From  that  time  the  harbor  has  Present  Problem  smack  of  the  Sunday-school 
ure.  This  has  been  notably  shown  at  annual  been  enlarged  and  new  additions  have  been  blackboard,  yet  they  are  based  on  a  true  classi- 
meetings,  which  have  thus  becoame  such  a  made  until  Buffalo  will  have  when  the  present  fication.  The  first  chapter  is  of  course  ancient 
delightful  feature  of  her  life,  and  especially  plans  are  completed  a  length  in  break-waters  history,  treating  of  the  inhabitants  before  the 
at  the  twenty-fifth  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  22,600  feet.  conquest  by  the  Spanish,  but  it  takes  hold  upon 


the  present  by  the  remarkable  analogies  which  of  patriots, ’’  and  in  Mr.  Browt 
Mr.  Brown  shows  between  certain  religions  struggle  was  necessary  “befon 
forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  peoples  could  enter  and  do  their  work” 
and  those  of  their  Christian  conquerors.  In  for  religions  liberty  was  "the 
fact,  it  was  the  adaptation  of  Christianity  to  most  magnificent  and  tragic  act 
meet  the  habits  and  practices  of  these  peoples  in  all  the  drama,  ”  a  straggle 
which  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholicism  of  Cen-  which  called  forth  from  Daniel 
tral  and  South  America  many  of  those  features  Webster  an  indignant  protest 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  Roman  Catholi-  that ‘‘no  one  amongst  us  seems 
cism  of  Europe.  Especially  interesting  in  this  willing  to  lend  it  a  helping 
connection  is  the  presence  of  the  cross  in  the  hand.”  Mr.  Brown’s  historical 
symbolism  of  the  American  aborigines.  Mr.  sketch  of  this  movement  from 
Brown  indeed  shows  that  its  significance  is  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
radically  different  from  that  of  the  Christian  oentnry  brings  ont  many  noble 
cross.  The  opposite  cut  is  of  the  famous  figures.  Jose  de  San  Martin, 
cross  of  Palemke,  which  with  the  accompany-  whose  story  is  a  romance ;  Simon 
ing  symbols  is  said  to  represent  a  period  of  Bolivar,  the  priest  Hidalgo, 
eight  thousand  years,  and  was ‘‘sacred  to  the  ‘‘who  rang  the  bell  of  the 
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crown.  They  encountered  almost  insuperable 
obstacles  in  the  greed  of  the  gold  seekers,  the 
cruelties  practiced  by  the  conquerors  upon  the 
conquered,  the  rivalries  among  themselves, 
religions  order  competing  with  religious  order, 
but  the  missionary,  whether  Franciscan  or  Do¬ 
minican,  was  always  the  Indian’s  friend,  and 
if  he  conceded  too  mnoh  to  the  new  con¬ 
verts’  old  habits  of  mind,  he  at  least  inculcated 
many  virtues.  And  it  is  always  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Indians  never  became  subject  to 
the  Inquisition.  The  services  these  devoted 
men  rendered  to  literature  and  to  science  should 
never  be  forgotten.  Tet  the  result  of  the 
methods  of  Ohristianizing  the  native  peoples 
is  stamped  npon  the  whole  Ohurch  of  to- day, 
which  for  ignorance  and  superstition  is  in  a 
far  more  benighted  condition  than  among  the 
corresponding  classes  in  Europe.  Those  are  in¬ 
teresting  pages  in  Mr.  Brown’s  book  where  he 
describes  the  Passion  Play  as  given  by  the 
Christian  Indians  of  Tlalpan.  The  lecture  on 
The  Papists  sums  up  with  these  words,  ‘‘It  is 
the  universal  testimony  of  [the  missionaries] 
that  the  Romanism  of  Latin  America  has  failed 
as  a  religious  guide  and  educator.  ” 


Jonathan  S  Qreen,  in  1829.  Other  early  mis- 
^  sionaries  came  from  England,  their  success 

being  chiefly  along  educational  lines,  the  Lan- 
casterian  school  system,  then  in  high  favor 
in  England,  being  euccessfully  introdno- 
Bnenos  Ayres,  Pern,  Brazil  and 
elsewhere;  the  patriot  San  Martin  helping 
the  movement  in  the  latter  country.  Every- 
where  the  people  eagerly  for  education, 

and  the  Bible  being  an  important  text  book,  it  is 
impressive  that  priests  and  monks,  friars  and 
bishops,  as  well  as  presidents  and  governors 
bought  Bibles  and  fostered  their  circnlation, 
most  important  work  of  the  middle  third 
of  the  century  was  done  by  the  British  and 
the  American  Bible  Societies,  and  Protestant 
missions  are  everywhere  reaping  the  fruit  of 
that  sowing.  It  is  estimated  that  over  2,000,000 
Ki.v.  Akcadk)  .Mdkai.i  s  copies  of  the  Bible  in  Spanish  and  Portugnese 

Copyright,  FlemiuK  H.  Rpvell  Company  have  been  cironlated.  Mr.  Brown  tells  of  some 

But  the  importance  of  this  chapter  is  not  thrilling  experiences  of  colporteurs  even  as 
historical;  it  lies  in  the  discussion  of  the  ques-  late  as  1898;  but  he  finds  the  ereatest  need  of 
tion  why  these  peoples  were  so  slow  to  gain  the  times  to  be  a  contemporary  Christian  liter- 
the  best  results  of  political  liberty.  Mr.  atcre  in  these  languages,  adapted  to  actual 
Brown  attributes  “this  slowness  needs. 

,,  inability”  to  the  lack  of  The  actual  results  of  Protestant  missionary 

education  in  self-government  work  are  far  greater  than  is  generally  recog- 
8°ch  as  the  Anglo  Saxon  colon-  nized.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these 
ists  had  enjoyed.  The  leaders  is  represented  by  the  Rev.  Arcadio  Morales, 
'  Latin  republics  had  to  “the  Moody  of  Mexico, ”  who  was  one  of  a 

learn  the  A  B  C  of  self-govern-  group  of  “independent  Mexican  Christians 
ilpEj®  ment,  the  people  had  to  “be  drawn  together  by  a  study  of  the  Bible,  who 
educated  in  the  usages  of  held  their  own  services  in  a  rented  hall  in 
peaceful  discussion,  ”  and  learn  Mexico  City.  ”  Mr.  Morales  has  joined  our 

'*  “that  revolutions  are  not  a  mission  and  has  done  most  efficient  work,  es. 

.  panacea  for  political  ills.”  pecially  in  great  revival  meetings  undertaken 

^  Most  important  of  all,  however,  since  Mr.  Moody’s  visit  to  Mexico  in  1S9.5. 

was  the  necessity  of  religious  Space  forbids  our  following  the  history  of 
liberty,  and  the  study  of  the  recent  mission  work,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
struggle  for  this  privilege,  nar-  Present  Problem,  which  forms  the  last  chapter 
^  rated  by  Mr.  Brown  from  orig-  of  the  book.  The  pictures  here  given  of  a 
inal  documents,  is  not  only  in-  church  in  Yucatan  and  a  school  in  Brazil  offer 
teresting  but  highly  enlighten-  some  suggestion  of  the  former;  the  latter  is 
ing.  In  this  struggle  as  in  the  briefly  stated— “to  raise  the  moral  standard  of 
other,  victory  was  first  achieved  the  whole  country  in  beliefs  and  practices,  that 
in  Mexico,  where  ‘‘long  before  is,  to  create  a  new  and  more  spiritual  religions 
our  Protestant  missionaries  entered  there  was  atmosphere.”  With  regard  to  this  ques- 
formed  a  group  of  studious  men,  animated  by  tion  the  Pan-American  Exposition  will  be 
The  straggle  for  political  and  religious  liberty  philosophical  ideas  about  the  rights  of  man,  of  much  value  ;  we  could  wish  that  it 

had  come  to  see  that  political  lib-  might  more  truly  have  represented  the  spirit 


in  Latin  America  has  produced  “a  noble  band  who 


( 
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of  this  country  in  the  matter  of  Sabbath  observ¬ 
ance,  and  that  some  notable  presentation  of  onr 
religions  and  especially  onr  home  and  city 
mission  history  and  activities  conld  have  been 
made.  As  onr  readers  know,  the  Exposition, 
with  the  exception  of  the  national  exhibits,  is 


It  is  no  easy  task  which  Snnday-school  teach¬ 
ers  take  np  to-day.  For  the  next  six  months 
they  will  be  leading  their  scholars  in  stndying 
that  part  of  the  Bible  which  is  at  once  the 
most  delightfnl  to  the  little  child,  and  the 
most  difficnlt  for  the  conscientions  teacher,  who 
is  also — as  every  teacher  ongbt  to  be — some¬ 
what  acqnainted  with  the  recent  progress  of 
thonght  and  of  knowledge  regarding  that  part 
of  the  Old  Testament  to  which  the  books  of 
Genesis  and  Exodns  belong.  We  stand  to-day 
at  a  historic  moment  in  Old  Testament  teach¬ 
ing,  the  moment  when  the  task  is  more  dif9- 
cnlt  than  it  ever  has  been  before,  or  probably 
ever  will  be  again.  To-day  that  is  true  which 
was  not  trne  seven  years  and  a  half  ago  when 
we  opened  the  Bible  at  Genesis  for  onr  Snnday- 
school  lesson.  Daring  these  seven  years  mnch 
knowledge  of  these  books  that  was  the  property 
of  scholars  only  has  become  the  property  of  all 
educated  persons;  many  conclnsions  which 
were  then  adopted  only  by  the  most  advanced 
scholars,  or  by  others  only  tentatively,  have 
now  been  adopted  by  even  the  most  conserva¬ 
tive  to  whom  the  term  xrholar  can  with  pro 
priety  be  assigned.  There  are  indeed,  still 
many  details  upon  which  scholars  are  not 
agreed,  and  there  is  still  a  considerable  diver¬ 
gence  of  view  as  to  the  conclnsions  to  be 
drawn  from  certain  established  facts ;  bat  cer¬ 
tain  facts  are  now  established,  which  have 
revolntioni/ed  the  views  of  thinkers  as  to  the 
method  by  which  the  revelation  of  God,  in  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  which  are  com¬ 
monly  called  historical,  was  given  to  men,  and 
which  being  established,  mast  nltimately  revo- 
Intionize  the  views  of  all  students  of  the  Bible. 

A  revolution  is  one  of  the  greatest  facts  in  hu¬ 
man  history,  and  may  be  one  of  the  most  glor¬ 
ious,  whether  it  is  literary  as  in  the  Renais¬ 
sance,  or  ecclesiastical  as  in  the  Reformation, 
or  political  as  in  the  American  Revolution,  or 
social  as  in  the  French  Revolution;  bat  it  is 
always  a  trying  and  a  dangerous  time,  a  time 
of  testing,  in  which  some  fail,  but  the  noblest 
qualities  of  the  many  are  strengthened.  We 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  religions  revolution, 
in  which  our  ideas  of  God  and  his  relation  to 
men.  of  the  ndture  of  inspiration  and  the 
method  of  revelation,  are  becoming  purified  and 
elevated  and  so  brought  nearer  the  truth ;  but 
while  it  is  inevitable  that  the  truth  must  ulti¬ 
mately  be  advanced  by  this  revolution,  it  is 
none  the  less  inevitable  that  many  must  sutler, 
and  some  perhaps,  for  a  time  or  altogether,  lose 
the  hold  on  truth  which  they  really  had,  and 
wander  in  darkness  and  bewilderment. 

Now  it  is  the  solemn  and  immensely  diflicnlt 
task  of  teachers  of  the  growing  boys  and  girls, 
and  of  young  men  and  women,  to  see  to  it  that 
the  young  people  in  their  charge  are  not  un¬ 
duly  bewildered  and  perplexed  by  the  new 
views  of  the  composition  of  Genesis  and  Exo¬ 
dus,  and  the  consequent  rectification  of  their 
notions  of  revelation,  which  the  honest  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  next  six  months’  lessons  must  deal 
with.  And  it  rests  with  the  teachers 
of  the  little  children  so  to  teach  them  these 
beautiful  and  all  important  Bible  stories 
that  they  may  be  spared  the  bewilderment 
and  darkness  through  which  thoughtful 
people  of  the  present  must  inevitably  pass. 


open  on  Sunday,  and  the  only  definite  and  dis¬ 
tinct  manifestation  of  our  religious  spirit  is 
found  in  the  Tent  Evangelist,  where,  as  they 
know  we  hope  shortly  to  have  services  in 
Spanish.  May  they  be  abundantly  blessed  to  the 
highest  interests  of  our  Latin  American  guests! 


The  task  is  one  of  superhuman  difliculty  ;  but  it 
is  a  task  which  no  teacher  undertakes  in  human 
strength,  and  in  which  we  may  count  upon,  as 
we  assuredly  require,  divine  enlightenment  and 
guidance.  The  needed  equipment  is,  after  all, 
spiritual  far  more  than  it  is  intellectual.  The 
one  esBBntial  for  our  task  is  the  open  mind, 
willing  to  know  the  truth  and  willing  to  accept 
it  at  whatever  cost  of  sacrifice  of  conscien¬ 
tiously  held  opinions,  of  what  we  once  believed 
to  be  knowledge  but  now  find  to  be  only  mis¬ 
taken  opinion.  This  open  mind,  this  readiness 
to  yield  cherished  theories  at  the  demand  of 
truth,  is  a  spiritual  gift,  one  of  the  “good 
things”  which  our  heavenly  Father  delights  to 
bestow;  and  we  need  no  new  knowledge  to 
find  the  way  to  that  treasure  house.  Thank 
God,  there  is  no  humble  pious  soul,  however 
slenderly  equipped  from  the  intellectual  point 
of  view,  who  has  not  again  and  again  tested, 
with  happy  result,  the  willingness  of  the 
Father  to  give  his  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that 
ask  him. 

When  the  next  generation  of  teachers  take 
onr  places,  the  things  that  now  perplex  and 
disturb  us  will  have  passed  into  common 
knowledge,  and  they  will  not  need,  as  we  now 
do,  to  adjust  themselves  painfully  to  a  new 
point  of  view  in  teaching  the  Old  Testament. 
But  the  new  facts  about  the  Old  Testament 
have  not  yet  become  common  knowledge,  al¬ 
though  they  are  sufficiently  in  the  air  to  cause 
great  bewilderment  and  distress.  The  present 
generation  of  teachers  must  look  to  their  lead¬ 
ers  for  the  well  authenticated  and  ascertained 
facts:  they  must  seek  them,  for  the  most  part, 
in  such  "Lesson  Helps”  as  lie  at  their  band. 
Those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  finding 
help  in  the  pages  of  The  Evangelist  have  a 
right  to  look  for  it  here  now.  They  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  they  shall  here  be  told 
just  how  the  case  stands  with  regard  to  these 
Old  Testament  books;  what  scholars  have 
actually  discovered  beyond  a  peradventure ; 
what  they  are  all  agreed  upon;  and  also,  to 
some  extent,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  upon  which  they  are  still  working.  It  is 
the  duty  of  The  Evangelist  to  meet  as  far  as 
possible  this  legitimate  demand. 

It  is  now  ten  years  since  the  present  Editor 
of  The  Evangelist  began  to  write  the  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  Sunday-school  lessons  in  this  paper. 
Up  to  this  time  these  expositions  have  been 
anonymous,  though  the  secret  has  been  an  open 
one,  and  there  never  has  been  any  desire  to 
shirk  responsibility  for  what  was  here  written. 
The  time  seems  to  have  come,  however,  to 
remove  any  slight  veil  of  anonymity  that 
may  exist,  and  henceforth  to  sign  these  articles, 
and  for  this  reason; 

The  task  which  these  lessons  entail  is  too 
serious  and  too  difficult  to  be  undertaken  by 
any  one  person,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  share  it.  The  facts  ascertained  by  that 
discipline  commonly  called  the  higher  criticism 
will  be  given  from  time  to  time,  as  needed,  in 
a  series  of  papers  by  the  Rev.  0.  S.  Macfarland 
Ph.D.,  the  first  of  which  has  already  appeared, 
having  been  given  in  last  week’s  Evangelist. 

The  lesson  story  will  be  told  in  the  way  in 
which  it  ought  to  be  told  to  the  children,  by  the 
Rev.  C.  R.  Nugent,  Ph.  D..  a  man  of  fine  scholar¬ 
ship,  and  of  rare  gifts  for  this  most  difficult 
but  delightful  of  tasks,  as  all  will  agree  who 


read  his  exposition  of  the  first  lesson  of  the 
^ries,  on  the  next  page.  It  will  be  seen  that 
while  the  story  as  he  tells  it  is  in  accurate 
accord  with  present  views  both  of  science  and 
of"re\^ration,  it  raises  no  difficult  point,  nor 
would  suggest  to  any  child  that  there  was  the 
slightest  want  of  harmony  between  the  crea¬ 
tion  story  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  and 
the  truth.  The  religious  truth  of  this  chapter  is 
admirably  brought  out,  and  no  child  who  is 
thus  taught  to  understand  this  creation  story 
will  have  anything  to  unlearn. 

It  remains  then  for  the  Editor  of  this  depart¬ 
ment,  and  of  The  Evangelist,  to  endeavor  to 
help  the  teacher  to  adjust  his  own  views  of 
the  book  of  Genesis,  and  subsequently  of  Exo¬ 
dus,  to  th6  critical  facts  taught  hy  Dr.  Mac¬ 
farland,  and  the  religious  interpretation  of  the 
lesson  passage  given  by  Dr.  Nugent;  and  this 
task  she  undertakes  with  most  serious  recogni¬ 
tion  of  its  awful  responsibility,  and  with  ear¬ 
nest  prayer  for  that  divine  illumination  with¬ 
out  which  it  cannot  be  performed. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  LESSON. 

SUNDAY  JULY  7,  1901. 

God  the  Creator  of  All  Things. 

Genesis  i.  26-ii.  3. 

Golden  Text. — In  the  beginning  God  created 
the  heaven  and  the  earth. — Gen.  i.  1. 

With  this  new  series  of.lessons  it  seems  wise 
to  abandon  the  method  of  textual  explanation 
which  of  late  we  have  generally  followed,  and 
to  treat  the  lessons  topically.  This  method 
will  help  us  to  get  a  larger  view  and  a  firmer 
grasp  of  the  great  truths  which  these  lessons 
are  designed  to  teach— truths  so  great  that 
there  is  danger  of  failing  to  find  them  at  all 
in  a  too  minute  investigation  of  the  words  in 
which  they  are  revealed. 

First  of  all  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  was 
God’s  purpose  in  giving  to  men  this  book  of 
Genesis.  The  answer  to  this  question,  if  we 
can  find  it,  will  prove  the  golden  clue  to'guide 
us  through  the  maze  of  perplexities  which  in 
the  present  age  this  book  offers. 

It  seems  in  the  first  place  surely  evident  that 
God  did  not  intend  to  teach  the  truth  of  phy¬ 
sical  science,  for  else  it  would  not  have  remained 
hidden  from  men  in  the  pages  of  Genesis  from 
the  time  of  Moses  till  the  nineteenth  century 
after  Christ.  Nor  does  it  seem  probable  that, 
as  that  almost  inspired  scholar  Ewald  believes, 
the  purpose  of  God  in  this  book  was  to  teach 
the  genealogy  of  various  races,  and  especially 
of  the  Hebrews,  from  whom  our  Lord  came. 
For  though  it  certainly  does  teach  these  things 
in  a  very  wonderful  way,  which  we  are  more 
and  more  perceiving  as  arcba'ology  brings  to 
light  the  facts  of  'ancient  history,  yet  it  is 
evident  that  more  important  truths  than  ^.this 
of  our  Lord’s  human  ancestry  are  taught — 
though  this  one  is  more  important  than  most 
of  ns  appreciate. 

Nor  do  we  quite  succeed  in  sounding  the 
deepest  depths  of  our  inquiry  when  we  say,  as 
many  do,  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
explain  originK—ot  man,  of  sin,  and  kindred 
enigmas.  For  though  it  does  offer  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  these  problems,  we  still  feel  that  the 
design  of  the  book  is  deeper  and  larger  than 
this— that  there  is  much  in  it  beyond  and  out¬ 
side  of  these  problems. 

Shall  we  say  that  the  deepest  purpose  of  the 
book  is  to  reveal  God,  and  to  show  his  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  world  as  its  unifying  principle, 
the  central  fact  of  history,  and  not  only  of 
history  but  of  physical  nature  and  of  human 
nature?  I  do  not  know  that  this  is  the  largest 
and  deepest  answer  to  this  question  that  might 
be  given.  Perhaps  some  reader  of  this  page 
has  penetrated  farther  into  this  mystery  and 
will  give  us  all  the  help  of  his  deeper  and 
larger  view.  But  this  seems  evident;  that 
such  a  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  very 
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illaminating.  For  whatever  else  may  be  trnr, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  this  respect  the 
book  of  Genesis  is  saccessfnl  in  the  highest 
degree.  For  in  this  respect  it  speaks  with 
equal  clearness  and  cogency  to  the  little  child 
and  the  most  advanced  scholar,  to  the  earliest 
and  the  latest  age,  to  the  most  snperficial  and 
the  most  spiritnally  minded  reader.  Whoever, 
since  the  first  day  that  this  volume  was  writ¬ 
ten  to  the  last  day  of  its  existence,  reads  this 
book  finds  in  it  this  one  thing  whatever  else 
he  may  find  in  it — the  truth  of  God’s  connection 
with  this  world  so  expressed  as  to  be  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  bis  capacity  however  limited,  and  as  to 
meet  every  demand  of  his  being,  however  en¬ 
larged  by  education  or  by  spiritual  experience. 
And  this  one  fact  makes  the  book  of  Genesis 
the  most  wonderful  book  in  the  world.  The 
religions  books  of  other  peoples,  the  Vedas  and 
the  Zendavesta  and  others,  may  contain  pro- 
founder  philosophy,  a  higher  ethical  teaching, 
but  neither  they  nor  any  other  book  can  meet 
every  man,  woman  and  child  of  every  age  of 
the  world’s  history,  and  give  to  him  the  high¬ 
est  possible  truth  in  a  form  precisely  adapted 
to  his  capacity  to  receive  it;  and  this  the  book 
of  Genesis  does. 

Now  when  we  turn  to  to  day’s  lesson  with 
this  view  of  the  purpose  of  the  book  of  Genesis, 
we  find  it  teaching  three  truths  which  are  so 
fundamental  to  religion,  that  we  might  natur¬ 
ally  expect  that  they  would  be  the  first  truths 
taught  in  revelation.  They  concern  the  phy¬ 
sical  universe,  mankind,  and  the  Godhead,  and 
they  so  far  transcend  the  theories  which  men, 
however  highly  cultured,  have  been  able  to 
work  out  for  themselves  on  all  these  subjects, 
that  if  we  had  no  other  evidence  of  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  book,  we  could  not  resist  the  con¬ 
viction  that  this  passage  is  inspired. 

1.  Of  the  material  universe:  that  it  is  neither 
self-existent,  as  materialists  have  in  all  ages 
believed,  nor  yet  divine,  as  the  pantheistic 
philosophers  teach ;  that  it  is  a  creation,  the 
aot  of  “a  presiding  intelligence  and  an  origi¬ 
nating  will”  as  our  distinguished  visitor,  Dr. 
Marcus  Dods,  says ;  that  it  is  not  inherently 
evil,  as  nearly  all  men,  apart  from  revelation, 
have  held,  nor  in  its  essence  antagonistic  to 
God  or  to  man.  Perhaps  it  was  impossible 
for  men  to  realize  how  wonderful  it  is  that 
these  truths  should  be  here  so  taught,  until  the 
researches  of  archaeologists  brought  to  light 
the  records  of  Assyria  and  Babylonia.  Those 
cuneiform  inscriptions  embody  traditions 
which  are  at  least  as  old  as  Moses.  They  are 
strikingly  like  this  first  chapter  of  Genesis  in 
many  important  points,  teaching  the  creation 
of  the  world  by  divine  agency,  in  seven  day- 
periods,  and  even  giving  to  the  first  man  the 
same  title,  Adam  ( Adapa— Adama),  which  is 
later  given  in  Genesis.  If  the  writer  of  this 
book  incorporated  into  his  narrative  a  legend 
which  had  been  handed  down  for  generations, 
how  evidently  was  he  inspired  in  his  stating 
of  it  and  his  view  of  its  meaning!  For  none 
of  the  old  cosmogonies,  the  ancient  Akkadian, 
the  later  Babylonian,  or  the  Egpytian,  em 
bodies  any  religious  idea,  whereas  this  account 
is  pervaded  through  and  through  with  the 
loftiest  religions  truth.  That  the  material 
universe  was  “very  good”  in  all  its  parts  (i. 
31,  compare  4,  10.  12,  18,  21,  26),  is  a  witness 
to  the  character  of  God  more  striking  than 
we  are  likely  to  realize  who  have  been  brought 
up  on  this  chapter  from  infancy,  and  who  know 
little  of  the  views  of  peoples  who  have  not 
had  this  teaching. 

2.  Of  mankind:  created  in  the  image  of  God, 
after  his  likeness.  This  marvelous  truth  em¬ 
erges  from  this  world-legend  as  only  inspira¬ 
tion  could  bring  it  to  light.  That  man  is  the 
chief  work  of  God,  that  all  other  things  were 
brought  into  being  for  hie  sake  (i.  28,  29),  is 
only  the  beginning  of  what  wo  find  here  re¬ 


vealed.  For  without  a  question,  this  teach 
ing  of  the  purpose  of  God  in  creation  only 
reaches  its  fullest  development  in  the  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  the  Son  of  God.  Here,  in  the  creation 
of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  is  that  great 
truth  of  troths  foreshadowed.  So  we  are  told 
in  ii.  1  that  the  work  of  creation  was  finished 
with  the  creation  of  man,  and  we  see  that  it 
could  not  he  finished  until  man  was  created, 
because  in  no  being  lower  than  man  could 
the  Incarnation  be  possible,  and  no  higher 
order  of  being  was  necessary  before  “God  could 
manifest  himself  as  a  Person  to  persons.”  If 
we  are  learning  to  say  now  that  man,  like  the 
rest  of  the  universe,  was  the  product  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  we  do  not  by  this  view  separate  him  from 
God,  or  see  God  no  longer  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  in  his  creation.  On  the  contrary,  the 
longer  and  more  gradual  the  process  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  the  more  numerous  the  possibilities  of 
failure  to  produce  this  consummate  result,  the 
more  surely  do  we  find  design,  the  more  neces¬ 
sary  do  we  perceive  to  he  the  constant  action 
of  God’s  presiding  intelligence  and  originating 
will. 

8.  Of  the  Godhead.  The  truth  of  the  pre¬ 
existence  of  God,  and  his  absolute  independ¬ 
ence  of  matter,  is  only  less  marvelous,  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  taught  through  an  early  legend  like 
this,  than  the  central  truth  of  our  religion,  by 
no  means  dimly  foreshadowed  here,  that  “his 
nature  and  his  name  is  Love.”  His  “para¬ 
mount  purpose  of  love”  is  evident,  not  only  in 
the  fact  that  he  made  the  world  “very  good,” 
but  especially  in  his  creation  of  man ;  the  joy 
of  God  in  this  creation  is  too  evident  in  verses 
26  to  28  to  escape  the  notice  even  of  readers  so 
familiar  with  the  words  as  we  all  are.  And 
his  benevolence  to  the  lower  orders  of  animate 
creation  is  no  less  evident  in  the  verses  which 
follow. 

4.  The  eternal  significance  of  the  Sabhath. 
The  Hebrews  were  not  singular  in  this  institu¬ 
tion.  The  cuneiform  inscriptions  show  us  that 
the  Assyrians'and  Babylonians  had  “a  day  of 
rest  for  the'heart,  ”  which  they  called  “sa- 
battu,  ”  but  it  had  no  farther  religious  signifi¬ 
cance  than  mere  cessation  from  work.  Very 
different  is  the  significance  of  the  words,  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day  and  hallooed  it.  What¬ 
ever  we  may^think  as  to  those  later  Jewish 
notions  of.Sabbath  observance  on  which  our 
Puritan  forefathers  based  their  views  of  the 
proper  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day,  the  truth 
here  is  plainly  taught,  that>  portion  of  our 
time  should  be  hallowed  time,  in  which, 
through  rest  from  daily  labor,  we  may  come 
into  closer  communion  with  our  God  and 
Father,  who  also  on  the  seventh  day  rested  from 
all  his  workjrhich\he  had  made.  We  know  that 
this  expression  is  [poetical.  We  know  that  if 
God  for  a  second  of  time  ceased  his  work  of 
providence  the  universe  would  return  to  chaos, 
and  our  Savionr  expressly  told  us  .Vy  Father  is 
irorking  up  to  this  time;  nevertheless  the  truth 
taught  in  this  beautiful  story  is  not  obscured 
by  the  fact  that^it  is  so  taught  that  the  young¬ 
est  child  can  understand  it. 

A  few  words  now  as  to  the  textual  difficul¬ 
ties  which  the  teacher  of  the  older  children 
and  adults  must  meet.  In  the  first  place,  do 
not  treat  them  as  things  to  be  explained  away 
or  met  in  any  other  way  than  with  the  fullest 
truth  that  we^at.present  have.  Much  difficulty 
will  be  avoided  by 'a  clear  understanding  of  the 
purpose  of^revelation,  which  is  to  teach  not 
scientific  truth  but  spiritual,  and  ethical  truth 
as  the  basis  of  spiritual  certainty.  When  the 
children[understand  this— and  the  young  mind 
easily  accepts  such  a  thought— it  will  be  a 
simple  matter'to  make  them  understand  that 
the  spiritual  truth[taught  by  any  inspired  wri¬ 
ter  is  far  larger  and  deeper  than  they  could  pos¬ 
sibly  recognize.  And  this,  too,  is  a  proposi¬ 
tion  thatjat^once  commends  itself  to  the  un¬ 


prejudiced  mind.  After  which  it  will  not  in 
the  least  shake  the  pupil’s  faith  in  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  this  chapter  to  tell  him  that  it  is  not 
history  but  poetry,  a  splendid  poem  of  creation, 
with  the  striking  refrain  occurring  at  inter¬ 
vals,  after  the  manner  of  ancient  poems: 

And  it  was  evening,  and  It  was  morning,  day  one  ; 

And  it  was  eveninjj,  and  it  was  inornlnK,  day  two; 

And  so  on  through  the  noble  creation  ode. 
Then  it  will  increase,  not  diminish,  the  pu¬ 
pil’s  reverence  for  inspiration  and  interest  in 
this  chapter  to  learn  that  this  great  ode,  the 
vehicle  of  such  marvelous  religious  truth, 
differs  from  certain  other  poems  of  the  early 
world  precisely  in  this  respect — that  it  teaches 
religious  truth— and  in  no  ether.  It  will  inter¬ 
est  him  greatly  to  learn  that  in  Abraham’s  old 
home,  Chalda^a,  centuries  beore  Moses,  a  great 
ode  had  been  written  describing  creation  in 
just  this  way,  and  that  if  Abraham  went  to 
school  in  his  boyhood,  as  thousands  of  boys  of 
his  period  did,  he  doubtless  copied  this  ancient 
ode  with  a  pointed  stick  on  the  soft  clay  tablet 
which  served  him  for  a  slate.  And  after  this 
the  pupil  will  not  be  troubled  on  being  told 
that  the  inspired  poet  who  wrote  this  chapter 
really  meant  day  and  not  “period”  or  “aon” 
when  he  wrote  “day,”  and  that  he  really  be¬ 
lieved  that  light  was  called  into  being  before 
the  sun  and  that  life  could  exist  without  that 
luminary.  For  he  will  readily  understand  that 
it  was  no  part  of  this  prophet-poet’s  duty  to 
teach  science,  and  that  the  wonderful  truth 
that  light  was  the  first  manifestation  of  the 
nature  of  God,  and  life  its  next  manifestation, 
could  better  be  taught  in  this  way  than  by  any 
scientific  treatment  whatever.  So  teaching, 
the  confidence  of  the  pupil  that  this  chapter 
is  inspired  by  God,  will  be  based  upon  a  founda¬ 
tion  that  cannot  be  shaken  by  any  subsequent 
teaching,  whether  scientific  or  literary.  L.  S.  H. 

TIIK  KKCINNING  OF  TIIK  WOlll.O. 

Rev.  Charles  R  Nugent,  Ph  D. 

The  most  wonderful  of  all  stories  is  the  story 
of  the  world  we  live  on.  When  Oolnmbns 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  fonnd  the 
Western  Continent  with  its  vast  forests,  its 
flowery  meadows  and  palm-fringed  seas,  it  was 
called,  as  it  often  is  still,  the  New  World.  But 
it  was  really  a  very  old  world  already,  al¬ 
though  it  was  new  to  those  who  fonnd  it. 

Quite  possibly  there  had  been  people  already 
living  in  America  long  before  anybody  had 
ever  lived  in  Spain.  And  indeed  the  world 
was  old  before  the  first  man  had  opened  his 
eyes  on  its  beauty,  and  began  to  give  names 
to  things,  and  call  them  his  own. 

There  is  a  church  in  Mexico  which  was  260 
years  in  building,  and  this  seems  a  long  time 
to  put  into  one  house,  and  working  on  it  all 
the  time,  too. 

But  it  took  countless  thousands  of  years  be¬ 
fore  this  beautiful  world  we  live  on  was  ready 
to  be  lived  in.  It  was  a  very  lonely  place 
once,  though  so  rich  in  life  and  action  now. 
The  farther  we  go  back,  as  nearly  as  we  can  find 
out,  the  drearier  and  more  lonesome  the  world 
was.  We  can  let  our  thoughts  travel  back 
alng  the  line  pointed  out  by  the  old  Hebrew 
story  of  Genesis,  a  nd  we  come  to  a  period  be¬ 
fore  even  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  before 
even  the  glittering  light,  “and  in  the  begin¬ 
ning,  God”. 

Naked  was  the  under-world  before  Him: 

He  stretched  out  the  north  over  empty  space  ; 

He  hiiUK  the  earth  u|)on  nothlnK, 

He  shut  up  the  face  of  His  throne. 

And  spread  upon  It  His  cloud. 

A  clrclinK  l)ound  He  drew  on  the  fa»:e  of  the  waters. 

Unto  the  limit  of  liKht  with  darkness. 

So  speaks  one  of  the  oldest  books  in  the 
world.  But  it  was  not  till  countless  thousands 
of  years  had  passed  that  there  was  anything 
living  in  the  world,  even  after  it  was  hung  in 
the  sky.  The  heart  of  the  world  was  hot  as  a 
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vast  volcano,  and  aronndthe  whole  earth  rolled 
one  vast  sea  without  a  shore.  Mist  every¬ 
where  from  the  steaming  sea.  Another  He¬ 
brew  poet  says  of  Ood. 

He  lookftti  upon  the  earth,  and  It  trembleth; 

He  toncheth  the  bills,  and  they  smoke. 

Then  light  came.  It  was  as  if  God  had  turned 
his  face  to  the  new,  dead  world,  and  smiled. 
After  Ood  had  sent  the  light,  the  way  was 
ready  for  great  changes. 

Step  by  step  the  changes  followed,  just  as 
the  busy  days  of  the  week  crowd  one  upon 
another ;  you  hardly  notice  the  nights,  you  know ; 
and  at  last  the  rest  day  of  the  seven  comes. 
But  these  sets  of  changes,  following  each  other 
like  days,  must  have  taken  a  very  long  time  in* 
deed.  For  at  first  only  a  very  few  tiny  crea¬ 
tures  could  live  in  these  warm  waters. 

But  after  a  while  there  were  bits  of  blue  sky 
shining  here  and  there  through  the  dense  mist, 
and  bits  of  rocky  or  sandy  land  rose  here  and 
there  through  the  water 

We  are  not  to  think,  however,  that  because 
it  took  so  long  any  thing  made  itself,  or 
just  grew  of  itself.  It  was  all  God’s  doing, 
after  all,  as  much  as  if  it  had  come  about  all 
at  once,  “for  all  things  were  made  by  him; 
and  without  him  was  not  anything  made  that 
was  made.  ’’ 

And  so  there  was  more  and  more  bare  land 
all  the  time,  and  green  grass  began  to  spring 
up,  and  then  bushes  and  trees,  and  with  the 
seeds  always  forming  each  year,  more  grass  and 
trees  and  bushes. 

And  at  last  the  heavy  mist  that  had  wrapped 
the  earth  in  gloom  was  gone  forever,  and  only 
beautiful  clouds  instead,  and  the  green  earth 
smiled  back  at  the  glorious  snn,  or  lay  in  peace¬ 
ful  sleep  under  the  quiet  stars  and  moon  by 
night.  And  now  there  began  to  be  a  great 
deal  of  life  in  the  bright,  green  world;  for 
thousands  of  birds  fiew  along  the  shores  of  the 
bays  and  rivers  and  there  were  millions  of 
fish  in  the  seas,  and  thousands  of  strange,  great 
creatures,  greater  and  stranger,  some  of  them, 
than  any  ever  seen  to-day,  swam  and  floated 
in  the  waters.  And  in  process  of  time  there 
were  thousands  of  animals  of  aJ  kinds  on  the 
land  also,  and  the  whole  beautiful  earth  was 
like  a  vast  farm  with  no  owner  in  it,  or  like  a 
great  house  with  no  master;  for  in  all  this  life 
there  was  no  creature  who  could  talk  or  even 
think  about  the  wonderful  God  whose  wisdom 
and  power  had  made  all  things. 

And  so,  by  and  bye,  us  the  very  crown  and 
finishing  of  his  work,  God  made  man. 

And  human  beings  are  different  from  all 
other  creatures,  because  they  are  so  much  like 
God  that  they  can  think,  and  talk,  and  love. 

They  can  understand  that  God  is  love,  and 
that  the  best  of  all  things  for  us  is  that  we  can 
love  God  and  love  each  other. 

And  it  was  really  for  human  beings,  for 
men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  for  all  of  ns, 
that  God  made  the  world.  He  had  ns  in  his 
mind  all  the  time.  And  the  lives  of  all  people, 
of  yon,  of  me,  of  all  that  ever  shall  live,  make 
up  what  is  called  history,  which,  after  all,  is 
one  long  plan  of  God. 

God  knows  now  what  it  all  means,  and  I 
think  that  the  angels  know  something  of  it 
themselves,  and  that  what  they  do  know 
makes  them  very  glad.  And  people  were  put 
into  this  world  to  be  busy  with  it,  and  get  the 
good  of  it,  and  enjoy  it,  and  love  God,  and  love 
each  other. 

Now  we  might  think  that  when  the  world 
had  been  so  long  in  making,  and  was  done  at 
last,  ready  for  people  to  live  in,  that  they  all 
ought  to  have  been  very  happy,  for  up  to  this 
time  no  one  had  ever  done  wrong,  or  even  had 
any  very  clear  idea  as  to  what  wrong  was. 

But  about  this  time  something  happened  that 
set  things  back  a  long  way,  and  made  it  thou¬ 
sands  of  years  longer  before  all  God’s  plans 
should  be  carrieil  out. 

What  this  was  we  shall  learn  next  lesson. 
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Rev-  Henry  T*  McEwen,  D-D 
God  and  Country 

Julyl.  The  calls  of  wisdom.  Prov  8:  1-4.  IMS 

2.  God  and  the  nation.  Jer.  7:  I  T;  Pa  tW:  1-*. 

3.  ^rvinif  God.  Dent.  7:  6-13 

4.  Our  country's  voice.  Pa.  122:  6:  1  Cor.  16:  13; 

1  Pet  2:  13-15. 

5.  The  fathers  and  religion.  Deut.  4:  .j-I'l;  Pe.  22  : 

4  ■). 

6.  The  true  patriot.  .Mark.  12:  13-17. 

7.  Topic— Heligion  and  patriotism  Rom.  13: 1-7. 

One  of  the  best  possible  methods  of  develop¬ 
ing  patriotism  in  ourselves  or  in  others  is  to 
study  illnstriouB  patriots  To  master  and 
possess  the  principles  and  purposes  which 
guided  and  controlled  them  is  to  secure  knowl¬ 
edge,  clarify  vision  and  obtain  power.  Of 
the  practical  force  and  value  of  this  truth 
Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  striking  illustration. 
We  are  again  and  again  reminded  that  the  ser¬ 
vices  this  man,  untaught  by  the  schools,  ren¬ 
dered  to  his  nation  and  humanity  constitute 
a  miracle  of  history,  a  marvel  of  Providence. 
His  convictions  are  not  so  much  intuitions  as 
aciinisitions,  founded  upon  knowledge  obtained 
by  prolonged  and  profound  study  of  the  facts. 

He  wielded  power  because  he  possessed  knowl¬ 
edge.  He  carefully  aud  patiently  studied  the 
records  of  the  Revolutionary  Fathers  until  he 
was  able  to  declare  and  defend  the  truth  that 
it  was  not  nnli  but  /iro  tlarery  which  was  un¬ 
constitutional.  They  were  nobly  vindicating, 
not  basely  violating,  the  faith  of  the  Fathers, 
who  made  the  sentence,  “All  men  are  created 
equal,  and  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights,  among  which  are 
life,  liberty  aud  the  pursuit  of  happiness,’’ 
include  the  black  man  as  surely  as  the  white 
man  In  an  impassioned  address  Mr.  Douglas 
had  declared  that  “the  Revolutionary  Fathers 
knew  as  well[as  or  even  better  than  those  of  a 
later  time  what  they  intended  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion. ’’  Mr.  Lincoln  not  only  accepted  this 
self  evident  truth,  he  made  it  the  foundation 
of  his  epoch  making  speech  in  Cooper  Union, 
New  Tork  City.  Never  did  Douglas  forge  and 
furnish  his  opponents  a  more  destructive  and 
deadly  weapon.  Lincoln  had  studied  the  doc¬ 
uments,  and  knew  that  within  a  few  years  of 
the  framing  and  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
twenty-three  of  the  thirty-nine  Revolutionary 
Fathers  had  placed  themselves  on  record  by 
vote,  in  issues  where  slavery  was  either  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  involved.  Coming  so  soon 
after  the  founding  of  the  nation,  he  could 
fairly  infer  that  these  votes  not  only  voiced  the 
convictions  of  the  men  themselves,  but  that 
they  also  revealed  their  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  Of  these  twenty-three  recorded 
votes,  twenty-one,  a  clear  majority  of  the 
whole  number,  were  opposed  to  slavery  as  an 
institution.  Furthermore  the  silence  of  the 
others,  when  the  issue  had  been  raised,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  they  did  not  regard  the 
votes  of  their  colaborers  as  violating  either  the 
letter  or  the  spirit  of  that  immortal  document. 
By  this  line  of  argument,  as  clear  as  it  was 
conclusive,  and  which  could  only  be  in  the 
possession  aud  power  of  one  who  bad  looked 
into  the  matter,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  not  only  able  to 
cast  out  the  demon  of  “unconstitutionality,' ' 
but  also  to  supply  the  millions  of  his  fellow 
citizens  with  the  very  facts  they  most  needed 
to  know.  The  conscience  of  the  North  was 
harmonious  with, not  antagonistic  to,  the  Con¬ 
stitution  To  use  the  happy  phrase  of  a  later 
writer  and  time,  “The  Rebellion  resumed  the 
unfinished  business  of  the  Revolution.’’ 

In  the  mastery  of  one  thing,  many  things 
are  learned.  Whilst  studying  the  attitude  of 
the  Fathers  toward  slavery,  Mr.  Lincoln  had 
discovered  that  they  left  slavery  in  abeyance 
that  the  Union  might  be  consummated.  He 


therefore  felt  that  slavery  might  again  be 
left  in  abeyance  that  the  Union  might  be 
preserved.  He  knew  ,  as  well  as  they,  the 
vast  :ind  vital  difference  between  Federal- 
Union  and  Confederation.  No  eloquence, 
however  fervid,  conld  ever  convince  him  that 
confederation  was  not  essentially  disintegra¬ 
tion  “In  Union  there  is  strength, ’’ “United 
we  stand, divided  we  fall,’’  “Unite, or  perish,’’ 
had  been  rallying  cries  in  the  days  before 
the  colonies  bad  been  fused  into  a  nation. 

Here  Lincoln  aligned  himself  with  George 
Washington,  John  Adams,  John  Marshall  and 
Daniel  Webster,  rather  than  with  Thomas 
Jefferson  and  John  C.  Calhoun.  With  the  vis¬ 
ion  of  a  prophet,  be  saw  that  the  secession  of 
some  meant  the  desirnotion  of  all  To  save 
the  Union,  therfeore,  became  his  paramount 
object  To  this  end  he  was  willing  either  to 
tolerate  or  obliterate  slavery  as  best  might 
serve  his  sublime  purpose.  His  famous  letter 
to  Horace  Greeley  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired 
in  either  clearness,  courtesy,  or  courage,  on 
this  point,  and  deserves  to  be  placed  alongside 
of  his  immortal  Geitysburg  Oration.  The 
strong  anti-slavery  men  denounced  him  as  lack¬ 
ing  in  conviction  aud  courage.  W’ith  the  cool¬ 
ing  of  passion  there  has  come  the  clearing  of 
vision,  so  that  all  men  now  see,  what  he  then 
so  clearly  saw  and  so  courageously  maintained. 


XKe  Prayer  Meeting 


Rev.  C.  L  Carhart. 

Week  ending  ,Tune  30. 

Missionnrj’  Concert.  Hainan  aUd  the  Philippines. 

The  East  has  been  much  in  oar  thoughts  for 
the  past  three  years  In  ways  that  we  could 
not  before  have  anticipated  America  feels  a 
responsibility  that  stretches  across  the  Pacific. 
So  clear  is  the  command  of  our  Lord  that 
though  the  action  of  the  state  has  been  sharply 
challenged,  the  duty  of  the  Obnrcb  is  unques¬ 
tionable.  Expansion  is  of  the  very  nature  of 
the  Gospel,  and  world-wide  imperialism  is  the 
fundamental  claim  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  two  missions  are  fitly  joined  in  one  topic. 
In  both  missionary  effort  haa  of  late  been  hin¬ 
dered  by  disturbed  civil  conditions,  in  both  the 
approach  of  more  normal  civil  conditions  offers 
large  opportunity  for  service  and  good  prospect 
of  notable  success,  in  both  there  is  diversity 
of  race  and  language,  for  both  the  Presbyterian 
Church  feels  an  especial  responsibility. 

In  Hainan  our  Church  has  been  at  work  for 
eight  years,  and  is  the  only  society  at  work  on 
the  island  save  an  independent  mission,  which 
was  the  first  to  attempt  its  evangelization  some 
sixteen  years  ago.  Including  the  wives  of  mis¬ 
sionaries  we  have  some  eighteen  representatives 
on  this  island,  pendant  like  a  pearl  from  the 
great  bulk  of  Gnina,  whose  people  are  akin  to 
that  great  pervasive  race  of  the  Orient  and  yet 
have  an  individuality  of  their  own. 

Twenty-five lyears  ago  a  member  of  our  Canton 
Mission  was  not  allowed  to  land  in  Manila 
with  a  Bible  On  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  war  with  Spain,  the  first  Pres 
byterian  missionary  landed  at  Manila,  and  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Manila 
Bay  he  preached  in  Spanish  to  the  Filipinos. 
Ours  was  the  first  mission  established  there, 
money  being  in  hand  for  its  beginning  within 
two  weeks  after  Admiral  Dewey  broke  the 
power  of  Spain  and  with  it  the  dominion  of  the 
friars  in  the  archipelago.  Others  have  now 
joined  in  the  work,  and  are  waiting  for  the 
full  restoration  of  order  to  divide  and  possess 
the  land.  The  Roman  Church  has  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Protestant  missionary  by  the 
neglect  or  the  oppression  of  the  people.  It 
was  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  friars  that  the 
revolution  was  so  persistently  maintained.  In 
spite  of  a  natural  prejudice  against  a  conquer¬ 
ing  race,  we  may  hope  that  with  the  more  nor¬ 
mal  civil  conditions  and  the  knowledge  that 
the  United  States  will  not  knowingly  act  as 
the  agent  of  the  pope  or  any  cowled  “general,” 
there  will  come  willingness  to  receive  the 
purer  teaching  that  our  representatives  bring, 
which  will  result  in  large  and  beneficent  re¬ 
sults  The  coming  days  will  be  days  of  great 
opportunity,  and  the  seven  men  and  women 
who  speak  for  ns  there  must  have  abundant 
sympathy,  support  and  reinforcement,  and  not 
only  from  Manila  Iloilo  and  Dnmaguete  but 
from  many  other  places  in  the  islands  we  shall 
hear  of  victories  that  are  worthier  of  a  Chris¬ 
tian’s  boast  than  any  America  has  yet  won 
there. 

The  overturnings  of  the  last  three  years  can 
but  make  more  clear  the  unshakableness  of  the 
Master’s  Kingdom  and  the  fulness  of  the  lib¬ 
erty  wherewith  he  makes  free. 
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THE  LITTLE  ONES  HE  BLESSED. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster- 
I  wonder  If  ever  the  children 
Who  were  blessed  by  the  Master  of  old 
Forgot  he  had  made  them  bis  treasures, 

The  dear  little  lambs  of  his  fold ; 

I  wonder  if,  angry  and  wilful. 

They  wandered  afar  and  astray. 

The  children  whose  feet  had  been  guided 
So  safe  and  so  soon  in  the  way. 

One  would  think  that  the  mothers  at  evening 
Soft  smoothing  the  silk-tangled  hair. 

And  low  leaning  down  to  the  murmur 
Of  sweet  childish  voices  In  prayer. 

Oft  bade  the  small  pleaders  to  listen. 

If  haply  again  they  might  hear 
The  words  of  the  gentle  Redeemer 
Borne  swift  to  the  reverent  ear. 

And  my  heart  can  not  cherish  the  fancy 
That  ever  tho^e  children  went  wrong. 

And  were  lost  from  the  peace  and  the  siielte''. 
Shutout  from  the  feast  and  the  song. 

To  the  day  of  gray  hairs  they  remembered 
I  think,  how  the  hands  tliat  were  riven 
Were  laid  on  their  heads  when  Christ  uttereel, 
•‘Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.” 

He  has  said  to  you,  little  darling. 

Who  spell  it  in  God’s  Word  to-day  ; 

You,  too,  may  be  sorry  for  sinning. 

You  also  believe  and  obey  : 

And  'twill  grieve  the  dear  Saviour  In  lieaven 
If  one  little  child  sliall  go  wrong  — 

Be  lost  from  tlie  fold  and  tlie  shelter. 

Shut  out  fnmi  the  feast  and  the  song. 

—  K.irhaiiue. 


HO.HE  AS  A  SU-HMER  RESORT. 

JOHN  AND  I’OMA’S  AND  TOM  ANI>  TILLY’S 
KXPKRl-MENT. 

N  B  Remick,  D-D 

II. 

WedneKdai)  Polly  spent  in  Rochester,  having 
been  persnaded  to  go  with  a  yonng  conple  who 
wanted  her  help  in  the  selection  of  furniture, 
they  paying  her  traveling  expenses. 

During  her  absence,  the  cellar  was  cleaned 
and  whitewashed:  and  by  some  hook  or  crook 
the  butcher's  bill  had  been  paid,  the  receipt 
for  which  she  found  lying  on  her  bureau  to¬ 
gether  with  a  bunch  of  forget-me-nots  and  the 
following: 

Mr.  Fangle  (looking  over  the  bouse  he  had 
just  moved  into) :  ‘‘I  wonder  who  lived  here 
last?  ”  Mrs.  Fangle:  “I  don’t  know;  but  the 
lady  was  a  Christian.”  ‘‘How  can  yon  tell?” 
“She  left  no  rubbish  in  the  cellar.” 

Thursdnit  Polly  was  invited  out  with  some  old 
friends  from  New  England,  who  were  visiting 
a  family  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  When 
she  sat  down  at  her  own  table  in  the  evening, 
under  the  tent,  in  the  back  yard,  John  and 
Tom  and  Tiliy  remarked  that  they  hadn’t  seen 


That  Tired  Feeling 

That  exists  l)efore  .as  well  as  after  exertion 
and  makes  a  daily  burden  of  itself,  is  an  in¬ 
dication  of  loss  of  vitality  and  tone,  all'ect- 
ng  all  the  functions  of  tlie  body  iind  coin- 
nionly  must  of  all  the  digestive  and  assimi 
lative. 

Its  sufferer  does  not  eat  well  nor  sleej) 
well. 

“  I  had  that  tired  feeling  and  when  I  got  up  in 
the  morning  it  appeared  as  tliuugh  1  had  had  no 
sleep.  My  system  was  all  run  down.  Hood  s  Sar¬ 
saparilla  was  recommended  for  tlirse  symptoms 
and  1  i)egan  taking  it  .since  taking  two  bottles 
I  am  entirely  well.  I  cannot  speak  t'si  liiglily  of 
Hood’s.”  Maktin  Kk.mp,  chef  at  Union  Stock 
Yard  Hotel,  Cleveland,  Gliio. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 

Cures  th.at  tired  feeling,  gives  n^w  strength, 
new  courage,  new  life. 


The  Man  Who  Continually  Talks 

about  his  love  for  his  wife  and  children  and 
yet  spends  nothing  for  Life  Insurance  to 
protect  them,  lays  his  sincerity  open  to 
question.  We  issue  a  Policy  within  your 
means,  furnishing  absolute  protection  to  the 
whole  family. 

WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION. 
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her  look  so  rested  in  two  or  three  years.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  was  a  faint  glow  in  her  cheeks, 
and  a  newly  kindled  light  in  her  eyes. 

Friday  brought  with  it  much  needed  rain, 
and  BO  Polly  must  stay  at  home ;  and  after  din¬ 
ner  they  all  insisted  she  should  lie  down  in 
her  parlor  bed-room  and  take  a  nap.  And  she 
fell  asleep,  while  Tilly  was  reading  to  her  one 
of  John's  favorite  stories  from  Ian  MacLaren’s 
”  Anld  lang  Syne.  ” 

For  Saturday,  John  had  arranged  for  a  half¬ 
holiday.  .  .  .  And  at  2  o’clock,  there  was 
driven  up  to  the  door  a  two  seated  snrrey. 
“What  does  this  mean?”  inquired  Polly,  looking 
up  at  .Tohn.  “It  means,  Polly,  this  is  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  our  wedding,  and  we  are  going  to 
celebrate  it  by  a  family  ride  into  the  country; 
the  first  pleasure  ride  we’ve  bad  together  in 
ten  years.  ” 

“Bat  we  can’t  afford  snob  a  luxury,”  pro¬ 
tested  economical  Polly. 

“Yes,  we  can  afford  it,”  responded  .John, 
“for  I  received  from  yonr  married  sister  in 
Boston  a  letter,  containing  a  |5  note,  with  the 
command  that  I  nse  it  for  a  family  ride  into 
the  country,  for  she  remembered  yonr  love  for 
the  country  and  that  to-day  is  the  anniversary 
of  onr  marriage.  ’  ’ 

As  soon  as  the  announcement  was  made, 
Tilly  put  a  bonnet  on  mother’s  head,  Tom 
placed  a  shawl  aronnd  her  and  .John  fastened 
it  with  a  very  pretty  new  silver  shawl  pin. 
And  they  were  soon  on  the  way,  even  the  horse 
seeming  to  catoh  the  spirit  of  the  occasion, 
trotting  over  the  smooth  roads  at  a  lively  pace. 
That  it  was  a  happy  afternoon,  who  will 
doubt?  They  were  like  four  children;  and 
enjoyed  every  flower,  every  tree,  the  orchards 
and  fields  of  grain.  They  stopped  and  drank 
at  two  or  three  springs,  gathered  some  mint, 
and  plucked  large  bnnchei  of  daisies  and  bnt- 
tercnps. 

And  when  they  sat  down  to  tea  at  night, 
they  had  among  other  things  some  ice  cream 
which  John  had  mannfactnred,  and  some  angel 
cake,  Tilly’s  first  experiment. 

At  night  while  John  was  down  street  and 
Tom  and  Tilly  were  in  their  rooms  making 
ready  for  Snnday,  Polly  opened  the  old  piano 
for  the  first  time  in  a  year,  and  sang  softly 
Longfellow’s  hymn: 

”  stay,  stay  at  home,  my  heart  and  rest ; 

Home  keeping  heaifts  are  happiest. 


For  tliose  that  wander  they  know  not  where 
Are  full  of  trouble  and  full  of  care: 

To  stay  at  home  Is  best. 

Weary  and  homesick  and  distressed 
They  wander  east,  they  wander  west. 

And  are  balHt*d  and  beaten  and  blown  about 
By  the  winds  of  the  wilderness  of  doubt; 

To  sti»y  at  home  Is  best. 

Then  stay  at  home,  my  heart,  and  rest; 

The  bird  Is  safest  In  its  nest; 

O’er  all  that  llutter  their  wings  and  fly 
A  hawk  is  liovering  in  the  sky. 

To  stay  at  home  Is  best. 

Polly’s  week  of  vacation  would  not  be  com¬ 
plete,  nnlesB  I  tell  yon  what  she  did  on  Snn¬ 
day.  The  whole  family  went  to  church,  and 
thongh  there  were  people  more  wealthy  and 
more  highly  educated  there  wasn’t  a  finer  look¬ 
ing  family  present  that  day.  When  they  were 
seated  by  a  polite  usher,  Polly  bowed  her  head 
.and  in  silence  said  something  like  this:  “O 
Father,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  Son,  my  Saviour, 
I  thank  thee  for  my  home  and  husband  aud 
children,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  day  and  house. 
Bless  our  minister  and  help  him  in  this  service; 
and  may  we  all  worship  thee  with  onr  hearts; 
and  with  reverence  aud  with  docility  receive 
thy  troth.  Amen.”  The  other  members  of  the 
family  pat  their  hands  to  their  faces  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  while  evidently  engage.!  in  silent  prayer. 

The  neighbors  who  attended  church  that 
morning  took  a  second  look  at  Polly  and  her 
family,  and  after  church,  they  said,  “What 
is  the  matter  with  Polly  Martindale  V  We  never 
saw  her  look  so  well,  and  her  hnsband  John 
looks  as  prond  as  a  millionaire.  Have  they  had 
any  good  luck  lately?  Has  any  old  rich  rela¬ 
tion  left  them  some  money?  What  in  the  world 
is  the  matter?  Besides,  they  went  ont  riding 
yesterday  in  a  livery.  We  never  saw  them  do 
that  before.  ...” 

And  the  neighbors  could  not  solve  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Yon  already  have  the  solution.  All  the 
matter  was,  Polly  has  been  enjoying  a  week 
at  home  as  a  snmmer  resort.  She  looked 
twenty  years  younger;  and  she  was  the  hap¬ 
piest  wife  and  mother  in  town  .  .  .  Daring 
the  intervals  of  the  week  she  had  stndied  the 
Snnday  school  lesson.  So  after  chnrch  she 
modestly  went  np  to  the  Snperintendeiit,  and 
said:  “If  I  can  be  of  any  help  to-day  I  shall 
be  glad.  If  yon  think  me  capable  of  acting  as 
a  substitute  for  any  absent  teacher,  please  com¬ 
mand  my  service.  I’ll  do  the  best  I  can.  ”  The 
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fact  was,  half  the  classes  in  the  Snnday-school 
would  have  been  proad  of  her  as  their  teacher. 
The  Snperintenrlent  thanked  her,  and  felt  re¬ 
freshed  by  snch  an  offer.  And  it  was  not  long 
before  he  introdnced  her  to  a  class  of  boys.  .  . 

A  year  after  one  of  the  boys  joined  the  chnrch, 
having  proved  by  several  months  living  that 
he  bad  become  a  Christian.  When  some  one 
inquired  at  what  time  he  made  np  his  mind  to 
tarn  from  sin  and  live  a  Christian  life,  he  an¬ 
swered,  “It  was  the  Sunday  that  Mrs.  Polly 
Martindale  taught  our  Sunday-school  class.  ” 
...  I  shall  not  attempt  to  narrate  the  further 
experiments  of  this  family  in  making  home  a 
Summer  Resort;  it  would  spin  out  in  too  long 
a  story.  Along  similar  lines  of  surprises  and 
simplicity  and  inexpensiveness,  John’s  week 
was  celebrated,  and  then  Tilly’s,  and  then 
Tom’s. 

At  the  end  of  the  four  weeks,  I  heard  that 
the  balances  on  all  bills,  at  the  grocery  store 
and  dry  goods  store,  were  paid,  and  the  re¬ 
ceipts  were  laid  in  Polly’s  private  drawer. 
While  many  persons  who  had  spent  their  va¬ 
cations  at  the  popular  high-priced  Summer 
Resorts  returned  home  jaded  and  disgusted, 
with  unpaid  bills  to  face,  these  four  persons 
look  fresh  and  rested  and  exceptionally  con¬ 
tented. 

I  noticed  when  Polly  went  down  street  there 
was  an  elasticity,  in  her  step,  a  grace  in  her 
carriage,  a  quiet  dignity  in  her  deportment,  a 
sparkle  in  her  eyes,  a  joyousness  in  her  laugh¬ 
ter,  which  were  the  envy  of  many  a  woman  of 
wealth  and  social  position.  John  was  a  work¬ 
ing  man,  but  in  all  that  goes  to  make  real 
worth  he  had  no  superior  among  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  town.  Tom  was  a  boy  without 
one  of  the  popular  vices,  of  excellent  habits, 
always  busy  at  something  useful.  ...  As  for 
Tilly,  there^wasn’t  a  sweeter  or  more  sensible 
girl  to  be  found,  the  incarnation  of  unselfish¬ 
ness  and  patience,  a  paragon  of  neatness  and 
taste,  domestic  in  her  habits  and  yet  a  lover 
of  good  literature;  the  most  cultivated  people 
as  well  as  the  most  ignorant  felt  the  charm  of 
her  company.  Her  fine  complexion  attracted 
the  comment  of  all  women  Her  manner  cap¬ 
tivated  everybody.  She  was  her  brother’s 
boon  companion,  her  mother’s  satellite  and 
loving  slave,  her  father's  joy  and  crown. 
When  she  went  out  people  turned  to  look  at 
her,  and  the  society  girls,  nervous,  fretful, 
pallid,  looked  upon  Tilly  with  envy,  admitting 
that  she  had  some  indefinable  qualities  which 


of  the  human  family  can  do  this,  honestly, 
comfortably,  satisfactorily.  The  rank  and  file, 
the  army  of  burden-bearers,  must  stay  at  home. 

To  them,  I  say,  by  various  expedients  make 
your  home  staying  in  summer  as  agreeable  as 
possible.  In  the  midst  of  monotony  seek  vari¬ 
ety.  Despite  the  routine  of  work  at  home, 
secure  changes  of  scene  and  habit;  and  live  in 
picnic  and  camping  style  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  truth  is  we  are  slaves  to  convention  and 
circumstance.  Once  a  year  at  least  we  should 
bid  defiance  to  them  and  declare  our  indepen¬ 
dence.  Oease  asking,  “What  will  people  say,  ” 
and  make  your  little  home  yield  you  all  the 
enjoyment  and  variety  and  rest  possible,  even 
if  you  are  compelled  to  turn  it  topsy  turvy 
for  a  week  or  two  every  year. 

Nature  demands  a  change  more  loudly  than 
ever.  The  Lord  wants  to  give  it  to  us  once  a 
week,  on  the  day  called  Sunday.  But  in  the 
midst  of  the  pressure  and  haste  that  doesn’t 
seem  to  be  enough.  We  need  some  extra  time 
for  it.  And  yet  you  cannot  get  away.  But 
don’t  submit,  like  dumb,  driven  cattle.  Exer¬ 
cise  your  ingenuity.  Use  your  brains.  And 
as  a  driver  shows  his  skill  by  turning  in  the 
smallest  possible  space,  so  you  may  exhibit 
your  skill  by  securing  the  largest  amount  of 
changes  within  the  precincts  of  your  home. 

You  need  a  change?  Yes.  You  cannot  afford 
to  go  away  from  home  for  a  vacation?  Yes. 
Don’t  be  conquered.  Override  the  difficulty, 
and  cast  the  mountain  into  the  sea  by  turning 
your  little  home  into  a  Summer  Resort. 

I  believe  I  have  said  enough  for  everyone  to 
catch  my  idea.  If  so,  nothing  remains  for  me 
but  to  bring  this  to  a  conclusion.  When  I  have 
repeated  to  you  the  words  of  what  William 
Henry  Channing  calls,  “My  Symphony,”  and 
appended  my  texts,  then  my  task  will  be  done ; 
my  sermon-story  will  be  ended. 

The  Symphony  is:  To  live  content  with 
small  means; 

To  seek  elegance  rather  than  luxury,  and  re¬ 
finement  rather  than  fashion ; 

To  be  worthy,  not  respectable,  and  wealthy, 
not  rich ; 

To  studf  hard,  think  quietly,  talk  gently, 
act  frankly ; 

To  listen  to  stars  aud  birds,  to  babes  and  sages 
with  open  ear; 

To  bear  all  cheerfully,  do  all  bravely,  await 
occasions,  hurry  never; 

In  a  word,  to  let  the  spiritual,  unbidden  and 
unconscious,  grow  up  through  the  common; 


This  is  to  be  my  Symphony. 

The  text  of  the  conventional  sermon  is  usn- 
ally  at  the  beginning.  The  texts  of  this  un¬ 
conventional  sermon  are  at  the  close.  The 
first  in  the  1st  Epistle  to  Timothy,  6th  chapter 
and  8th  verse ;  and  the  second  in  the  6th  chap¬ 
ter  and  6  8  verses :  But  if  anyone  does  not  make 
provision  for  his  own,  and  especially  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  hie  own  family,  he  hath  denied  the 
faith,  and  is  worse  than  an  unbeliever.  But 
Godliness  with  a  competency  is  great  gain. 
For  we  brought  nothing  into  the  world,  and 
it  is  evident  we  are  not  able  to  take  anything 
out ;  and  having  food  and  shelter,  in  these 
we  shall  have  enough. 

Now  let  us  repeat  the  Lord’s  prayer. 

THE  DANDELION. 

Edwin  L.  Sabin 

Brave  little  blossom,  in  the  meadow-land 
How  like  a  soldier  staunch  you  stand  : 

BearinR  youroriflamme  through  storm  and  sun 
From  nearly  spring  until  the  summer’s  done. 
Neighbors  may  change-the  violet  give  way 
To  buds  which,  likewise,  soon  must  have  their  day. 
And  when  these,  too,  adorn  the  earth  no  more. 
Behold,  you  greet  us  at  our  very  door. 

Freely  the  gold  within  your  heart  is  spent. 

Freely  your  sunshine  to  the  mend  is  lent. 

Freely  your  face  smiles  upward  to  the  sky, 

While,  quite  unheeding,  hundreds  pass  you  by. 

And  yet  I  venture,  if  amid  our  world 
Each  year  an  instant,  only,  you  unfurled. 

We  all  wjuid  cry.  on  seeing  you  displayed  : 

<  »h.  what  a  beauteous  dainty  God  hath  made  1" 

—Chaiitawpuxn. 

A  qUEER  LITTLE  SINHER. 

Annie  Hamilton  Donnell- 
The  scholars  called  Barbara  and  Jess  “twin 
friends.”  At  noon  recesses  they  ate  their 
dinners  together  under  the  laurel  bush — Jess 
ate  Barbara’s  cookies  and  Barbara  ate  the  cup¬ 
cakes  that  came  out  of  Jess’s  basket.  They 
enjoyed  doing  everything  together,  and  that 
was  why  Jess  was  grieved  when  Barbara  told 
her  she  had  been  to  a  concert  the  night  before. 

It  was  the  first  time  their  little  paths  had 
separated. 

“The  singing  was  beautiful!”  Barbara  said, 
enthusiastically,  not  noticing  the  sober  lit¬ 
tle  face  beside  her.  “It  was  like  this,  ‘Tra- 
la-la-la-la  a-a, '  going  way  np  high  as  the  sky. 
The  woman  who  did  it  had  on  a  traily  pink 
dress,  but  I  couldn’t  see  her  face.  She  sang 
the  baby  to  sleep.  ” 

“Why,  Barb’ra  Bennett,  the  idea  of  taking 
a  baby  to  a  concert !  ’  ’ 


they  would  give  all  to  possess.  Yes,  Tilly  was 
a  bonnie  lassie,  an  ideal  daughter,  and  every¬ 
body  coined  a  beatitude  saying,  “Happy  the 
man  who  wins  her  for  his  wife.  ” 

The  story  how  John  and  Polly,  and  Tom  and 
Tilly  made  their  little  home  a  summer  resort 
carries  its  own  lessons.  Not  one  of  the  expe¬ 
dients  adopted  but  can  be  imitated  in  the  poor¬ 
est  homes.  If  you  cannot  duplicate  these 
things,  can  you  not  invent  similar? 

I  have  strong'faith  in  the  inventiveness  of 
the  rank  and  file  of  men  and  women,  that  when 
thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  however 
meagre,  they  can  achieve  wonders.  Another 
family  of  the  same  spirit,  who  hadn’t  a  desir¬ 
able  back  yard,  did  have  a  fiat  roof,  and  time 
would  fail  me  to  tell  how  they  made  it  do 
service,  sometimes  as  a  dining-room,  and  some¬ 
times  as  a  sleeping-room.  Another  family 
who  possessed  neither  a  good  back  yard  nor  a 
fiat  roof,  did  have  a  large  dry  cellar.  And 
after  tidying  it  up  and  whitewashing  it,  they 
fonnd  in  it  a  most  comfortable  resort  daring 
the  oppressive  hours  of  the  hot  days.  Another 
family  secured  a  needed  change  by  living  on 
the  first  fioor,  and  taking  their  meals  out. 

“Where  there’s  a  will,  there’s  a  way.” 
Don’t  misunderstand  me  as  disconraging  peo¬ 
ple  from  traveling  and  going  abroad  in  search 
of  change  and  rest.  But  only  a  small  minority 
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“There  wasn’t  any  baby  there,  of  coarse  I 
I  never  said  any  snoh  thing— oh  I  ’  ’ 

Barbara  langhed  till  her  clear  little  voice 
echoed  back  to  them  from  the  big  school- 
honse. 

“I  meant  she  sang,  ‘Oh,  hush  a  bye- low, 
hnsh-a-bye-low,  ’  and  rocked  her  arms  same  a^ 
if  the  baby  had  been  in  them,  ’  ’  she  explained. 
‘  ‘  Only  onr  baby  would  have  fallen  ont,  I  know.  ’  ’ 

The  next  day  at  noon  recess  it  was  Jess’s 
tarn  to  say  something  surprising.  Her  eyes 
were  dancing  with  delight. 

“I  went  to  a  concert  last  night  my  own 
self,’’  she  said,  calmly.  “I’m  going  again 
to-night,  too.  I  gness  I  shall  keep  on  going 
right  along.  ’’ 

She  waited  for  Barbara’s  “Oh!”  It  was 
quite  a  while  in  coming. 

“Oh I’’  at  last  said  Barbara,  with  a  little 
gasp  of  astonishment. 

“Yes,  it  was  a  beautiful  concert.  I  wish  yon 
could  have  heard  it,  Barb’ra  Bennett.  The 
singing  was  the  best — it  was  all  singing.  I 
couldn’t  see  the— the  one  who  did  it,  but  I 
know  she  had  on  a  soft  gray  drefs— all  furry 
and  shiny  like  silk.  She  sang  the  baby  to 
sleep.  ’’ 

“Jess  Kinsey,  what  baby?’ 

“Onr  baby — the  Kineey  baby, ’’  laughed  Jess. 
“He  went  to  the  concert,  too  Mamma  wanted 
him  to  go.  ’’ 

Then  followed  Barbara’s  quick,  half-scornful 
questions. 

I  “Didn’t  the  baby  talk  out  loud,  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  concert’’ 

“My,  yes— like  everything!  Then  next  thing 
he  knew  he  was  sung  to  sleep.’’ 

“  Did  her  dress  trail  way  ont  behind  like 
my  woman’s  that  sang?’’  Barbara’s  face  was 
unbelieving.  The  pink  dress  had  trailed  way 
out  behind,  splendidly. 

Jess  burst  into  a  gay  little  angh  “I  couldn’t 
see  it  trailing,  but  it  did — it  did!  You  can 
ask  my  mother  Then,  of  conree,  sometimes 
the— the  one  who  sang  let  it  kind  of  curl  up 
beside  her—’' 

“Course  Mine  did,  too— last  as  graceful!’’ 
interposed  Barbara,  hastily.  Then  both  little 
girls  harried  to  their  feet  at  the  sound  of  the 
school-bell. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  Jess  told  the 
same  wonderful  story,  with  the  same  little 
twinkles  in  her  eyes.  She  had  been  to  the 
same  concert  again,  she  and  the  Kinsey  baby. 

The  merry  little  mystery  clung  about  Jess 
and  invested  ber  with  a  little  halo  of  impor¬ 
tance  among  all  the  girls.  Nobody  bad  heard 
of  the  “to-be-continued”  concert,  but  nobody 
thought  of  doubting  Jess's  word.  Of  course 
it  was  a  kind  of  a  joke,  but  nobody  could 
guess  it. 

One  morning  Jess  looked  rather  sober.  Bar¬ 
bara  caught  her  around  her  waist  and  whirled 
her  under  the  laurel  bush. 

“Well,”  she  laughed,  “I  s'pose  you  went 
to  that  concert  last  night,  Jess  Kinsey?” 

“No,  I  didn’t,”  Jess  said,  gravely.  “There 
wasn’t  any.  ” 

“Wasn’t  any  concert?” 

“No,  there  wasn’t.  There  was  an  awful  ac¬ 
cident  happened.” 

“Jess  Kinsey,  tell  me  quick!” 

“Well,  the— the  one  who  sings  got  caught  in 
a  trap — so  there !  ’  ’ 

Barbara  uttered  a  little  shrill  scream  of  de¬ 
light,  and  the  other  girls  came  hurrying  up. 

“I’ve  found  it  out — a  mouse!  a  mouse!” 
cried  Barbara. 

“A  mouse!” 

“Yes,”  murmured  Jess, sorrowfully,  “a  dear 
little  singing  mouse  in  the  wall,  and  I  do  miss 
her  so!  She  had  such  a  sweet,  cunning  little 
voice!  Seemed  as  if  it  dlled  the  whole  room 
with  a  little  soft  music. ’’—The  Youth’s  Oom- 
panion. 


I  TKe  Observation  Car 

i _ 

SOMG  OF  THR  KOSE-BBFASTEI>  OROSHBAK. 

Dora  Read  Goodale- 
Hark  !  Hark ! 

From  the  elm-tree’s  topmost  spray. 

As  the  sun’s  tirst  spark 
O’erleaps  the  dark. 

He  sings  to  the  dawning  day. 

Over  and  over  and  over  the  thrilling  strain  ! 
Never  more  clear 
On  love-tuned  ear 
Burst  forth  love’s  chat  med  refrain. 

Hark,  hark,  listen  and  hear  I 

The  robin’s  whistle,  the  oriole’s  note. 

Both  are  drowned 
In  the  golden  sound 
That  pours  from  his  perfect  throat. 

Sing,  spirit  of  might. 

Bird  of  beatity  and  tune,— 

Sable-wingtd  as  a  summer's  night. 

With  the  rose-red  breast  as  soft,  as  bright 
As  a  rose-red  dawn  in  .lune ! 

Sing,  sing  to  the  rippling  light, 

Simg  to  the  paling  moon  ! 

Sing,  sing,  sing 

Of  a  joy  bejond  our  ken. 

Till  the  buidensof  manhood  loose  their  held. 
And  the  heart  grrrws  young,  and  the  .\ge  of  Gold 
Returns  to  the  souls  of  men  ! 

—Yimthx'  CoiiuianUm. 


AN  K.VRI.Y  MORN  NG  VISITOR. 

S.  C.  Reese. 

For  some  days  a  new  bird-note  had  been  heard 
in  our  neighborhood,  but  the  sweet  singer 
could  not  be  found.  “See  here!  See  here! 

Pretty  one!  J’eler!  Peter!  AU  right!”  he 
sang  musically.  It  was  a  combination  of  the 
songs  of  robin,  oriole,  and  thrush,  yet  with 
a  marked  individuality. 

I  recalled  Mr.  Bradford  Torrey’s  charming 
description  of  the  first  rose-breasted  grosbeak 
which  he  heard,  and  I  remembered  that  he  was 
struck  with  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  notes 
of  a  robin.  Gould  it,  indeed,  be  the  beautiful 
grosbeak,  I  wondered?  I  could  only  hope  to 
see  him  soon,  and  meanwhile  listened  and  forests,  also  orchards  and  gardens,  and  eat  the 
watched.  blossoms  of  hickory  and  beech  trees,  besides 

At  last,  one  Sunday  morning  in  June,  I  was  other  seeds,  beetles’  larva*,  wasps  and  files, 
wakened  by  the  sweet  little  chorister,  with  But  the  one  fact  that  they  destroy  more  potato- 
his  unmistakable  music,  “See  here!  See  here!  bugs  than  all  insecticides  invented  and  con- 
See  hire!”  cooted  by  man,  to  say  nothing  of  their  lovely 

Jumping  up  to  obey  his  call,  I  fiew  to  the  music  and  beautiful  plumage,  ought  to  insure 
window,  and  there,  perched  on  a  branch  of  an  them  the  protection  and  encouragement  which 
old  plum  tree,  close  to  the  window,  sat  my  they  deserve.  The  rose  -breasted  grosbeak  is 
beauty.  prettier  on  the  wing  than  on  the  ground,  for 

He  was  dressed  in  dark  gray  and  black,  with  then  he  shows  his  exquisite  rose  colored  spot 
a  light  breast,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  the  and  the  linings  of  his  wings  of  the  same  deli- 
exquisite  rose-colored  shield.  He  sat  and  cate  tint.  He  also  sings  all  night.  -Our  Ani- 
ponred  forth  his  delicious  music  again:  “See  mal  Friends. 
here!  See  here!  Pretty  one!  Peter!  Peter!  ' 

All  right!” — the  last  phrase  uttered  in  lower  Dear  Oondittok:  One  of  the  members  of 
tones,  as  if  he  were  perfectly  satisfied  and  re-  our  Club  brought  in  a  last  year’s  hornet’s  nest, 
assured.  I  wished  he  would  continue  in  this  It  really  looks  like  a  Chinese  lantern  to  me. 
happy  frame  of  mind  that  I  might  look  and  It  was  built  upon  a  branch  of  a  tree.  It  is  built 
listen;  but,  alas!  before  long  off  he  fiew, show-  of  paper,  leaves  and  sticks.  The  hornets  or 
ing  the  lovely  rose-colored  lining  of  his  wings,  wasps  would  go  out  and  gather  the  sticks  from 
I  never  saw  him  again,  though  I  heard  him  fences  and  the  bark  from  trees  and  then  they 
occasionally.  would  chew  it  all  up  fine  and  then  mix  it  with 

The  rose- breasted  grosbeak  belongs  to  the  the  gum  they  have  in  their  months  and  fiatten 
finch  family.  Farmers  call  him  “Potato-bug  it  with  their  hind  feet.  The  sides  of  the  lit- 
bird,  ”  because  he  destroys  such  multitudes  of  tie  home  is  like  the  clapboards  on  a  bouse 
those  pests.  Happily,  his  invaluable  services  and  the  top  is  like  the  shingles  of  a  house, 
are  beginning  to  win  appreciation  and  protec-  The  color  is  gray. 

tion  for  the  bird  himself,  for,  unfortunately,  The  door  or  entrance  on  the  house  we  bad 
he  is  a  favorite  aim  for  gunners,  thousands  was  on  the  side  near  the  bottom.  But  we 
being  shot  for  their  plumage.  could  not  look  in.  Because  it  hadn’t  any  win- 

His  little  mate  is  dressed  in  very  different  dows.  We  opened  the  side  of  the  nest  so  we 
costume,  and  is  a  contrast  indeed.  She  wears  could  see  inside  to  study.  It  had  four  fioors  or 
plain,  dull  yellowish  brown.  But  both  have  stories. 

the  thick,  strong  bill  characteristic  of  grosbeaks.  There  are  hundreds  of  cells  or  rooms  in  each 
They  are  very  gentle  and  devoted  to  each  other  story  or  fioor.  Each  cell  had  six  sides.  The 
and  to  their  young.  doors  of  the  cells  are  at  the  bottom.  We  took 

They  build  a  thin,  fiat  nest,  rather  a  forlorn-  the  curtain  off  and  in  every  closed  cell  we 
looking  affair,  generally  in  low  trees  or  busnes,  found  a  dead  hornet. 

quite  often  in  thorn  bushes.  They  frequent  I  want  to  ask  why  the  hornet’s  home  is  up- 
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Bide  down;  can  any  of  the  passengerB  or  the 
Coodnctor  tell  me? 

We  decided  to  call  it  a  caBtle  becauBe  it  iB 
guarded  so  well.  Tonre  trnly,  H.  Adi.br. 
Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 


THe  L.  D.  O.  Clvib 


Maude  Louise  Ray. 
President.  Henry  Lester  Jones. 
Vice-President,  Varick  Dey  Martin 
Secretary,  Starr  Hanford  Lloyd. 
Treasui-er,  Richard  Sheldon  Ould. 


A  letter  from  the  Treasurer  always  makes  a 
pretty  good  beginning,  don't  yon  agree  with 
me? 

Dear  Editor  :  I  expected  to  have  my  photo¬ 
graph  ready  to  send  yon,  but  through  some 
misunderstanding  the  photographer  could  not 
have  them  ready. 

Only  the  annual  dues  are  to  be  used  to  pay 
tLe  expenseB  of  the  Olub  (except  the  money  for 
the  badges),  are  they  not? 

Stuart  J.  Eynon  sends  his  membership  fee 
and  annual  duet. 

I  did  not  send  the  papers  yon  spoke  of  in  last 
week’s  L.  D.  O.  talk,  but  hope  to  soon  send 
yon  some. 

In  the  L.  D.  O.  column  of  April  25  yon  spoke 
as  if  there  were  two  boys  who  wished  to  join 
the  Olub,  one  D.  Watson  Wright  and  the  other 
a  Will  Watson.  Yours  very  trnly, 

RiCH.VKDShEI.DOX  Ol'LD. 

No,  only  one  boy  was  meant!  “Will”  was  a 
verb  in  that  sentence.  Evidently  a  little  ex¬ 
ercise  in  grammar  is  working  into  our  L.  D. 
O.  talks. 

la  regard  to  expenses,  we  shall  have  to  wait, 

1  think,  and  see  how  much  the  badges  are,  alto¬ 
gether.  Very  likely  Sheldon  will  have  to  do 
Bome  close  figuring.  I  hope  he  is  good  at  “fig- 
gerB !  ’  ’ 

This  letter  came  from  Douglas  before  the 
remaining  papers  of  the  Debate  appeared.  It’s 
as  good  as  ever,  though.  Before  very  long,  I 
hope,  we  shall  have  the  complete  list  of  ages. 
Now  there  are  only  three  lacking.  Let  every 
member  say  to  himself,  “Am  I  one  of  those 
three?”  and  if  yon  are  not  sure,  write  and  tell 
me! 

My  dear  Miss  Ray:  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
act  as  a  judge  for  the  debate,  though  I  have 
doubts  of  its  ever  coming  off.  I  was  in  one 
myself  a  little  while  ago  and  was  unsuccessful. 

I  will  send  you  some  Sunday-school  papers  as 
soon  as  j  get  them  together.  I  was  thirteen  on 
July  20,  1900,  and  W.  Wilberforce  Thomas  was 
thirteen  on  September  20,  1900.  I  know,  as  he 
is  my  cousin.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

D.  C.  McMi  rtrie. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  matters  have 
been  arranged  so  that  D.  Watson  Wright  has 
his  L.  D.  O.  talk  every  week.  It  certainly  is 
hard  to  expect  a  boy  to  keep  up  with  all  the 
doings  when  the  easiest  way  in  which  he  can 
get  an  Evangelist  is  to  walk  five  miles  for  it ! 
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Wilson’s  Rollin.g 
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Made  also  with  blackboard  sur&ce.  A  marvelous  coo* 
venience,  easily  operated,  very  durable. 

Outside  Venetians 


comitinlne  blind  and  awning.  Applied  to  any  window, 
Likrht  and  elejfant,  yet  so  stt'  'njr  that  storms  cannot  harm 
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1  wonder  if  yon  boys  will  do  moch  reading 
on  these  long  summer  Sundays?  It  is  some¬ 
times  hard  to  know  exactly  what  to  read,  and 
I  have  thought  of  a  scheme  that  perhaps  might 
help  yon.  Those  yonr  own  age  can  sometimes 
give  better  advice  than  older  people.  This  is 
the  scheme.  Write  ont,  as  neatly  as  possible, 
the  titles  of  the  ten  books  that  yon  think  are 
the  best  reading  for  Snnday.  They  mast  be : 

1.  Ten  books  yon  yonrself  have  read  wholly 
or  in  part. 

2  Three  or  four  books  in  a  series,  orseqnels, 
will  be  counted  as  one  book. 

Don’t  think  that  yon  mast  put  down  only 
religions  books  or  missionary  tales,  bat  be 
honest  and  write  those  that  yon  think  are 
really  the  best  Sunday  reading.  The  boy  who 
hands  in  the  best  paper  shall  have  a  Birthday 
Book,  and  the  papers  will  be  printed  in  the 
order  of  their  worth.  They  mast  be  in  by  July 
13.  The  neatness  of  the  paper  and  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  choice  will  both  be  considered  in  judg¬ 
ing  the  papers. 

Let  everybody  try  this,  and  especially  some 
of  you  boys  who  haven’t  written  anything  yet 
for  the  L.  D.  O.  colnmn.  We  want  to  know 
what  yon  all  think. 

How  abont  the  “Legion  of  Honor?”  Has 
anyone  brought  in  a  new  member  yet? 

TUB  KINGDOM. 

(Cimtinued  from  ixiye  4  ) 

faith  in  them  is  another  ontstanding  reason  why 
the  Mormons  succeed.  It  is  sad  but  true  that 
in  some  cases  the  Christian  workers  among  the 
Hawaiians,  the  white  workers,  seem  to  have 
lost  faith  in  them  and  forgotten  that  the  grace 
of  God  is  sufficient  for  every  need.  It  is  a 
matter  for  rejoicing  that  most  of  the  American 
Christian  teachers  and  preachers  have  faith  in 
the  natives  and  great  faith  in  God.  The  Mor¬ 
mons  onght  not  to  outdo  ns  in  these  matters. 

The  beanti- 

New  Geriiiftn  I.ntlieran  Church  deilica"  ^ 

ted  In  llunolulii,  Sunday,  .lune  32d,  U  0  W 

bnilding  is 

the  gift  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Hatfield  of  that  city. 
The  German  population  is  not  large,  bnt  Mr. 
Hatfield  has  endowed  the  chnrch  snfficiently 
to  mitigate  the  financial  burden  on  the  congre¬ 
gation.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Kincaid,  pastor  of 
the  Central  Union  Chnrch,  in  extending  greet¬ 
ings  to  the  Rev.  W.  Felmy  the  pastor,  and  the 
congregation,  made  bare  bis  position  as  pastor 
of  the  wealthy  and  aggressive  Union  Congre¬ 
gation:  “It  ought  to  be  a  source  of  thankfnl- 
ness  that  ministers  and  people  of  different 
cbarches  and  creeds  meet  together  in  such  ser¬ 
vices.  An  hundred  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  impossible.  I  think  there  is  a  great  point 
in  the  story  of  the  old  lady  who  said  that  all 
churches  ought  to  be  united  in  one  great  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  Upon  being  asked  what  chnrch 
the  one  church  should  be,  she  answered,  ‘Bap¬ 
tist,  of  course.  ’  That  is  it,  every  one  was 
willing  there  should  be  one  church,  bnt  they 
wanted  that  church  to  be  their  own.  There 
may  be  a  great  deal  of  that  spirit  left,  bnt  1 
think  we  are  fast  losing  it  -and  we  are  growing 
broader  in  true  Christian  unity  and  barmony. 
You  have'heard  the  story  of  the  wrecking  of 
the  Ocean  Liner  off  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia, 
where  six'hnndred  souls'were  flnng  into  the 


sea  without  snccor  or  aid  and  the  great  ship 
was  beat  to  pieces  on  the  merciless  rocks. 
There  came  a  rescuing  party  in  the  trusty  life¬ 
boat,  bearing  lives  from  the  raging  sea  to  the 
firm  safe  land,  working  with  might  and  main, 
risking  their  own  lives  that  they  might  save 
perishing  sonls,  battling  back  and  forth  through 
the  waves  with  their  precious  burdens,  heroes 
whose  brave  deeds  would  be  chronicled  the 
world  over.  That  little  crew  consisted  of  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  and  four  oarsmen,  who 
it  was  discovered  afterward,  each  belonged  to 
a  different  chnrch  from  the  other,  yet  they 
worked  together  on  a  common  understanding 
on  that  day  of  rescne,  and  now  they  are  bound 
together  by  a  tie  so  strong  and  tender  that  it 
can  never  be  broken.” 

The  Yniinf-  Men’s  When  One  Considers  how 
Christian  .Vssoi-iation  many  persons  are  still  liv- 
Jiihiiee  remember 

the  formation  of  the  first  Young  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association,  the  contemplation  of  the 
great  assembly  recently  closed  awakens  a  won¬ 
der  that  is  ak  n  to  awed.  Who  can  estimate  the 
benefit  to  the  world  of  these  fifty  years  of 
yonthful  activity  in  the  service  of  the  King¬ 
dom?  Words  fail,  the  human  mind  pauses  in 
the  effort  to  reckon  up  these  things.  Little 
by  little,  slowly  and  surely,  the  inflnence  of 
this  God-inspired  organization  has  reached  out 
to  embrace  nearly  every  country  on  the  globe 
and  to  encircle  every  class  of  living  men  with 
the  arms  of  its  protection.  The  army,  the 
navy,  the  railroad  men,  the  stndents,  the  boys, 
the  commercial  travelers,  “the  untonched 
masses  in  onr  cities”  even,  all  are  inclnded  in 
the  plans  and  the  work  of  an  organization  at 
whose  service  the  most  brilliant  minds  in  the 


SCHOOI.S 

BLAIR  PRESBYTEhIAL  AGAOEMY 

•loliii  I.  Illair  F(»uii(i:itlGii.  i'lrty-thinl  Vuar. 
ro-cflucatlot»al.  Prep irc»H  for  any  Atne.lciii  (’ollegt*.  N’ew 
Campus  4U  acres  Liberal  endowment  Ju'-tifles 
moderate  rates.  For  cataloim^  address 
•loliii  C.  Sharpe,  M,  A.,  I),  !>.,  Prln.,  Illalrstowii,  N.  .1. 

RYE  SEMINARY 

**  addresx 

Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFK,  The  Misses  .STOVVE,  Rye,  New  York. 

^KTN  G  S  L  E Y 

ESSEX  FELLS.  CALDWELL.  N.  J. 

Do  you  wish  to  know  of  h  school  for  young  boys 
endorsed  strongly  by  lemling  men  for  the  emphasis  It 
layson  CH.4K.4CTKR  ?  Address  for  l)Ooklet. 

J.  R  CAMPBELL.  Headmaster. 
.Si'MMEK  Ses.sion,  .lune-Nept. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

L.ITIT/,  I-aiiraster  Co.,  I’a. 

A  Moravian  boarilinK  school  for  girls  and  young  wo  men 
founded  1794  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  hom(. 
school.  Pupils  received  at  any  time.  Corresponden. 
Invited.  Kkv.  Chas.  D  Kkkidek,  Prln 

MacKENZIE  SCHOOL. 

Preparatory  BoanRng  Srdiool  for  Boys.  Fall  Session 
begins  Sept.  19th.  IlUistrated  register  on  application. 
Rev.  Jambs  C.  Mackenzie,  Ph.D.,  Head  Master. 

llobbs  Ferry-on  Hudson,  N.  Y 


YALE  DIVINITY  SCHOOL 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Term  opens  Sept.  20tli  For  Cata- 
lo<'uos  or  information,  address, 

Prof.  G.  B.  STEVENS. 
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Charoh,  in  basinesB,  diplomacy  and  the  legal 
profession  are  glad  to  give  their  very  best. 


To  the  Mountains^  the  Lakes^  or  the  Seashore ! 


The  thonsand  delegates 

.  were  accredited  from  at 

ssembiy  least  twenty-four  differ¬ 
ent  conntries,  the  nineteen  langnages  in  which 


BERKSHIRE  HILLS. 

The  Sycamores,  Lebanon  SprlnKs,  N.  Y. 
IMeasant  rooms,  shade,  beautiful  scenery,  delightful  walks 
and  drives  Near  church  and  P.  O.  Mineral  spring  and  Shakers. 
Fresh  vegetables  fruit,  cream  and  eggs.  Circular. 

Miss  E.  S.  Rockwell. 


T^LEASANT  ROOMS  for  Pan-American  visitors,  fln- 
L  location,  near  grounds,  private  family,  terms  rea 
sonable.  Address  JOHN  KNIGHT,  141  Crescent  ave. 


CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation  ;  nome 
comforte.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  O 


The  Walter  Sanitarium 


WALTERS  PARK,  PA. 

Formerly  Wernersville  Saniiarium. 
Now  has  its  own  Post  Office. 

Address  BROT  WALTER,  M.D., 

Walters  Park,  Pa. 


Nova  Scotia  Tours 

Personally  conducted.  Eighth  season.  July  and 
August.  Delightful  pirties  of  pleasant  people,  with 
whom  you  will  quickly  feel  the  *  comradeship  ”  of 
travel.  Will  visit  the  scenes  of 

Longfe  low’s  Fvangell  e. 

The  Itineraries  will  be  so  arranged  as  to  avoid  rush 
and  hurry,  and  provide  rest  for  tired  brain  workers. 
Address,  with  2c.  stamp. 

Associate  Editor  of  EDUCATION, 

60  Itronilield  .St.,  Itoston,  Mass. 


THE  EVANGELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL 

Will  furnish  trustworthy  information  relating  to  American  health  and  pleasure  resorts,  their 
hotels,  rates,  etc.,  and  the  best  routes  by  which  such  resorts  are  reached.  There  is  no  charge 
for  this  service,  but  each  inquiry  should  lie  accompanied  by  ten  cents  in  i>ostage. 

A  copy  of  The  Uesokter,  the  illustratetl  monthly  for  jteople  wlio  are  interested  in  American 
Health  and  Pleasure  Resorts,  will  be  sent  free  to  each  inquirer  ;  or  for  four  months  for  25  cents. 

THE  EVANGELIST’S  BUREAU  OF  RESORT-TRAVEL. 


the  motto  text  was  repeated,  One  is  your  Masler 
even  Christ,  a^'d  all  ye  are  brethren,  banlj  repre 
senting  half  of  the  nationalities  in  which  the 
Association  is  now  established.  At  some  of 
the  great  meetings  nearly  six  thonsand  persons 
were  present.  The  report  of  the  International 
Committee,  presented  by  Dr.  L.  O.  Warner  of 
this  city  was  very  encouraging.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  1,476  Yonng 
Men’s  Christian  Associations,  with  a  member¬ 
ship  of  268,477 ;  88,902  are  serving  on  commit¬ 
tees.  There  are  391  Association  bnildings, 
valued  at  121,445,415.  The  Associations  employ 
1,522  Secretaxies,  and  last  year  expended  for 
international,  state  and  local  work,  13,234,928. 
Not  less  encouraging  was  the  distingnished 
character  of  the  delegates  from  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  snob  men  as  Lord  Kinnaird,  the  Hon. 
Granville  Waldegrave,  W.  H.  Mills  and  J.  H. 
Putterill  of  Great  Britain;  the  Hon.  Jnles 
Siegfried,  Ex-Minister  of  Finance  of  the  French 
Repnblio ;  Emanuel  Sautter  and  Paul  Theis  of 
Paris;  Messrs  A.  Hoffman,  Charles  Fermand 
and  Christian  Phildius  of  the  World’s  Central 
Committee,  Geneva;  tbe  Rev.  A.  King  and 
H.  Helbing,  Germany;  Fr.  Nicholas  Vasilieff, 
the  Russian;  Aladar  von  Szilassy,  jndge  of 
the  royal  Hungarian  Supreme  Court  at  Buda¬ 
pest  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Motoda  from  Tokio, 
Japan,  and  representatives  from  Belginm,  Hol¬ 
land,  Spain,  Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor¬ 
way,  Finland  Hungary,  Russia,  Canada,  Ans- 
tralia  and  New  South  Wales.  From  India 
came  the  lawyer,  M.  L.  Rallia  Ram,  a  distin- 
guished  ffgnre  in  his  native  costnme.  Espec¬ 


ially  welcome  was  the  presence  of  Mr.  Howard 
Williams  of  London  England,  who  came  bear 
iug  the  cordial  greetings  of  his  honored  father, 
on  Sir  George  Williams,  tbe  founder  of  the 
Tonng  Men’s  Christian  Association.  Mr. 
Williams  was  elected  Honorary  President,  [the 
President  being  Mr.  William  E.  Dodge. 

.  were  of  the  most  practical 

Thvi  ikulijectH  ,  ,  ,  ,  ^ 

ConaUierea  reaching  nature. 

The  Contribution  of  the 
Association  toward  the  Solution  of  the  City 
Problem  (Herbert  B.  Ames,  Montreal),  The 
Wurk  of  the  Associations  in  Promoting  the 
Welfare  of  the  Commercial  and  Indnstrial 
Classes  (former  President  E  L.  Shuey,  Day- 
ton,  O. ),  The  Fundamental  Principles  of  Asso¬ 
ciation  Work  (Cephas  Brainerd,  New  York), 
The  Application  of  the  Truth  of  God  in  the 
Daily  Life  of  Yonng  Men  (Professor  Bosworth, 
Oberlin),  The  Contribntion  of  the  Association 
to  the  Moral  and  Religious  Life  of  the  Univer¬ 
sities  and  Colleges  ( PresidentsPatton,  Northrop, 
Principal  Booker  T.  Washington  and  others). 
The  Need  of  a  More  Aggressive  Warfare  against 
the  Forces  which  are  destroying  Yonng  Men 
(J.  M.  Bnokley  D. D.,  New  York),  The  Work 
for  Seven  Millions  of  Yonng  Men  in  the  Small 
Towns  and  Country  Villages  (President  Slocum 
of  Colorado  College),  The  Masses  of  Young 
Men  Untouched  (the  Hon.  J.  H.  Eckels, 
Chicago),  and  The  Need  of  an  Overwhelming 
Sense  of  Christ  in  onr  Work  (Robert  E  Speer, 
New  York).  The  Convention  sermon  was 
preached  in  Trinity  Church,  by  President 
Charles  Cnthbert  Hall,  and  was  one  of  the 


A  Quiet,  Select  Home  for  Families  at  the 

PAN=AMER1CAN  EXPOSITION 


^VER^’BO^^  will  want  to  to  Buffalo  this  Sumnier.  Already 
the  rush  has  coninienced  and  the  trouble  will  he  to  find  suitable 
accommodations.  VVe  have  two  well  furnished  houses  located  in  a 
choice  residential  neighborhood  away  from  the  noise  and  confusion, 
and  yet  convenient  to  the  Exposition.  Rooms  should  be  reserved  at 
once.,  and  those  who  can  do  so  should  plan  to  go  this  month,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  excessive  crowds  of  July  and  August.  Address  by  mail  or 
telegraph. 

MRS.  M.  H.  SniTH,  358  Fargo  Ave.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


strongest  efforts  of  this  remarkably  able 
preacher. 


The  Army 
Hiul  Navy 


Special  interest  was  con. 
centrated  in  this  subject 
*  not  only  because  it  is 

among  the  latest  new  branches  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  work,  and  because  of  tbe  new  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  army  and  navy  dne  to  onr 
recent  war,  hat  also  because  here  and  here  only 


'  ~  *  » 

I  %50.00  I 
California 


[  AND  RETURN  J 


Tickets  on  sale  July  6  to  Li;  return  limit 
AuKUst  JL  via 

Cfiicafeo  &  North-Western 
Union  Pacific 
Southern  Pacific 


THK  OVKRLANl)  LIMITKD,  the  luxurious 
every-duy  tniin,  leave.s  ChicaK')  6.:!0 
p.  m.  Only  three  (i.'iys  en  route.  All 
tneal.s  in  Dinin;;  Cars;  Buffet  Library  Cars 
(with  liarlter).  Two  other  fast  trains  10.01) 
a.  m.  and  11.30  p.  tn.  daily.  The  best  of 
everything.  Call  on  any  agent  for  tickets 
or  address 

461  Broadway,  •  Nrw  york'Atih  Vinr  St.,  -  Cincinnati 
601  Cht9't8t.,Philad9lphia5(>7  8mithf'ld8t.,Pittaburg 
368  Washington  St.,  Boston  234  Superior  St.,  Clsorland 
30f  Main  8t.t  *  *  Buffalo  17  Campus  Martius,  Detroit 
212  Clark  St.g  •  Chi6auOi2l(lngSt. , East, Toronto, Ont . 
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women  took  part  in  the  extrciees.  Tho  ad- 
rlrees  of  MrR.  E.  A.  McAlpin  of  Sing  Sing, 
President  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  was  char¬ 
acterized  as  nndonbtedly  the  gem  of  the 
Convention,  evoking  langhter  and  tears  in 
quick  succession,  and  abounding  in  bright  and 
humorous  allusions  to  her  personal  connection 
with  the  work,  and  pathetic  incidents  that  had 
occurred  in  connection  with  it.  The  welcome 
which  was  given  to  Mrs.  McAlpin,  and  to  Mrs. 
Russell  Sage  and  Miss  Helen  M.  Oonld,  with¬ 
out  whom,  Mrs.  McAlpin  said,  the  Auxiliary 
could  never  have  been  founded,  was  almost 
overwhelming  in  its  exuberant  enthusiasm. 
Col.  Curtis  Oould  Jr.  of  Boston,  who  presided 
at  this  session,  Maj.  -Gen.  Josph  Wheeler,  Rear 
Admirals  Higginson  and  Watson,  Captains 
Wadhams  and  Hobson  of  the  Navy,  all  bore 
testimony  to  the  important  service  rendered  by 
this  }  onng  branch  of  the  Association.  It  is 
less  than  four  years  in  January,  1898,  since  our 
good  Chaplain  Tribon  of  the  navy,  now  Chap¬ 
lain  General,  suggested  the  army  and  navy  as 
a  field  rich  with  opportunity  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  results  of  this  suggestion — provi¬ 
dential  indeed  in  view  of  the  war  so  soon  to 
follow  are  among  the  best  of  the  entire  work, 
the  young  men  in  both  services  being  largely 
drawn  from  good  country  homes,  the  very  best 
possible  material  The  new  Navy  Association 
Building  in  Brooklyn,  the  gift  of  Miss  Gould, 
will  greatly  aid  this  good  work.  Especially 
striking  was  Captain  Wadhams’s  suggestion 
of  the  helpfulness  of  the  Navy  Association 
work  to  Foreign  Missions.  Captain  Hobson’s 
reminder  that  the  soldier  or  the  sailor  is  a 
homeless  man,  that  his  ultimate  duty  is  to 
stand  before  death,  brought  out  in  a  strong 
light  the  peculiar  approateness  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  in  army  and  navy. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to 

S^In.^'ion*  O*  K*"®**^  *'*°®P 

tions  by  which  the  people 
of  Boston  paid  honor  to  their  distinguished 
guests.  Peculiarly  interesting  was  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  telegram  from  the  Emperor  William, 
expressing  strong  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  the  “Brotherhood,  ’’  the  gift  from  the  French 
Associations  of  a  copy  of  the  great  painting 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  by  Dagnan-Bouveret, 
the  placing  of  a  memorial  tablet  on  the  Old 
South  Meeting-house,  and  the  introduction  of 
the  foreign  delegates,  with  their  addresses 
in  different  languages,  presented  in  some  in¬ 
stances  through  an  interpreter.  We  should  not 
omit  to  mention  that  the  presence  of  so  many 
foreign  delegates  was  largely  due  to  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  Mr.  James  Stokes,  who  defrayed  the 
traveling  expenses  of  a  great  number  of  them. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Hammond’s  meetings  at 
Eighth  avenue  and  Forty-fourth  street,  have 
been  very  successful.  Of  his  methods,  in  giving 
so  much  attention  to  the  conversion  of  children 
and  youth,  it  can  be  said,  they  have  stood  the 
test  of  time.  The  Rev.  John  D.  Wells  D  D. 
the  patriarch  of  the  Brooklyn  pulpit  (who 
knew  Mr.  Hammond  when  a  student  and  gave 
him  letters  when  he  first  went  abroad),  laments 
that  his  signally  useful  ministry  has  not  been 
irected  more  to  the  conversion  of  the  young. 

Some  people  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  the 
word  fellowship  It  means  partnership.  Our 
partnership  is  with  Christ,  the  Son,  and  when 
we  come  into  it  everything  we  have  belongs 
to  the  firm;  we  can  do  nothing  by  ourselves 
without  consulting  Christ.  We  must  be  like 
Peter,  willing  to  leave  the  city  and  all  we  pos¬ 
sess,  if  necessary,  to  follow  him. — D.  L.  Moody. 

The  soul,  by  its  very  constitntion,  is  near  to 
God,  and  lives  in  and  from  him.  God  is  not 
afar  off,  but  here  with  us,  permeating  our  very 
being,  and  communicating  strength,  wisdom 
i  nd  peace,  according  to  our  willingness  to  re. 
oeive  him. — H.  W.  Bellows. 


THE  IXTERXATION.4L  MI'SKiXARY  UXIOX. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  was  held  as  usual 
at  Clifton  Springs,  .Tune  0-12.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  missionaries,  157  being 
reported  as  present.  The  exercises  which  were 
of  deep  interest  were  well  sustained  to  the 
close.  The  Rev.  Dr.  .Gracey,  President  of  the 
Union,  presided  and  the  annual  sermon  was 
preached  on  Sabbath  morning  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  M.  Baldwin,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  This  very  able  discourse  was  listened 
to  with  much  interest  by  an  audience  which 
crowded  the  Tabernacle  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Three  services  were  held  daily  and  earnes* 
and  instructive  discussions  were  held  upon 
many  of  the  great  and  practical  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  the  missionary  work.  Represen¬ 
tatives  being  present  from  so  many  lands,  the 
reports  of  the  work  and  the  results  of  their  ob¬ 
servation  and  experience,  were  full  of  interest 
and  value.  Such  men  as  Drs.  Whiting  and 
Gamewell  and  Sprague  for  China,  and  Dr.  E. 
M.  Bliss  for  Turkey,  and  Dr.  Mansell  and 
others  for  India  and  Africa  and  from  the  islands 
of  the  sea,  were  heard  with  the  deepest  inter¬ 
est  by  the  large  audiences  which  assembled 
from  day  to  day,  in  the  beautiful  auditorium 
built  by  Dr.  Foster  for  the  use  of  the  Union. 
The  whole  meeting  was  not  only  harmonious 
in  its  counsels,  but  also  on  a  very  high  plane 
of  Christian  sympathy  and  fellowship.  Of 
course  all  felt  the  absence  of  the  noble  mau 
who  had  done  so  much  for  Clifton  Springs,  uud 
through  the  institution  which  he  had  fonuoen 
here,  so  much  for  the  church  and  for  humauity. 
A  very  impressive  memorial  service  was  held 
at  which  many  grateful  and  beantiful  tribute- 
and  many  touching  testimonies  were  borne,  a^ 
to  the  benefits,  physical,  mental  and  spiritual,  oi 
this  blessed  institution.  Many  spoke  moi:i 
warmly  and  gratefully  of  the  influence  ana 
work  of  dear  Dr.  Foster.  Mrs.  Foster  and 
those  upon  whom  rests  the  responsibility  t  i 
caring  for  this  institution  were  frequently  ana 
earnestly  remembered  in  prayer  and  commendi  n 
to  the  favor  and  providence  of  Almigbt> 
God.  This  meeting  was  regarded  as  one  oi 
the  most  snccesstnl  and  profitable  ever  held  b> 
the  Union.  W.  P 

East  Okasor,  N.  Y. 


The  Principal  t'haiai-t»  rist ies 

uf  the  Nickel  Plate  Hoad  which  make  it  the  |>opular 
line  lor  the  travelling  public  are  competent  train- 
service,  tine  road-lieu  and  courteous  employes.  Tu.» 
N  ickel  Plate  Hoad  is  the  Short  Line  between  Kuffalo 
and  CliicaKO.  The  (ireat  Pan-.\merican  Exposition  this 
summer  will  present  unusual  attraotons.  The  Nickel 
Plate  Hoad  will  be  in  position  to  accommodate  this 
travel  with  safety,  speetl  and  comfort  Write,  wire, 
phone  or  call  on  A.  W.  Ecclentoiie.  1)  P.  .\..  Kruad- 
way.  New  York. 

I'lieerful  faces,  cheerful  voices. 

How  they  brlKhten  all  life’s  way ; 

Like  the  sunbeams  after  showers, 

^endiUK  all  the  clouds  away  1 

— .Ipphs  0/  fVold. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CAKE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTING  RENTS 


wp:ai.  kw'i'atk 


Increase  Your 


SAFELY 

ncomc  and  SURELY 

Many  have  secured  a  handsome  annuity  by 
judicious  investment  of  a  small  sum  al  the  be- 
Kinnlng  of  an  enterprise.  No  scheme.  An 
honest  business  proposition.  Investigate.  For 
full  information  write 

THOHAS  &  CO., 

503  Provident  Building,  PHILADELPHIA. 


SX'O'^TCT'XX  Sz*os.  c43  Oo. 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNECTED  BY  PRIVATE  WI  RES. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 

Buy  and  sell  all  first-class  Invest  T 11  vAttflllOM  t 
ment  Securities  on  Commls-slon.  Re-  All  V  A/Sl/IIlCIlli 
celve  a<  counts  of  Banks,  Bankers,  Cor- 
poratlons.  Firms  and  Individuals  on 
favorable  terms.  Collect  drafts  drawn 

abroad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
drawn  In  the  U.  8.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 
International  Cliecques  Certificates  of  Deposit. 

T  cerii'EiDU  DX*  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills 

Liltl  I  LKA  Wr  LKCiDll  of  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
ransfers  on  all  points.  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown.  Shipley  A.  CO.,  London 


A  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENT. 

AnmiitleH  Itisut-d  by  the  Equitable  Life 
Assuranee  Society 

are  the  most  popular  form  of  safe  investments.  They 
insure  absence  from  care  and  worry  and  bring  content¬ 
ment  to  the  declining  years  of  life. 

Why  not  provide  a  certainty  for  you  and  yours. 

For  particulars  address 

JA.MES  E.  SEYMOUR.  Oen’l  Agt., 

138  Broadway,  Now  York. 


YOUR  PROPERTY, 

whether  farm,  mining  property,  oil  territory,  country  residence 
r  timbered  laids  can  be  sold  by  me  at  the  right  price.  I  sell 
where  others  fail.  Send  description  of  your  property  with  price 
desired  and  get  my  terms. 

D.  MAXSON  ESTEE, 

301  D.  S.  Morgan  Building,  -  ■  BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


5  to  6%  interest.  Through 
the  long  and  severe  financial 
depressions  our  first-mortgages 
carefully  selected  have  stood  secure 
without  loss  to  a  single  customer  after 
22  years’  experience.  Write  to  us  for 
our  list  of  loans  in  the  Black-Waxy 
belt  of  Texas  and  in  Oklahoma,  and  for 
the  causes  and  proofs  of  our  success  in 
the  trying  period  between  1878-1901. 


LOANS  GUARANTEED. 

.-tddress  for  immphlet  .md  li.st  of  loans, 
THE  BUNNELL  &  ENO  INVESTMENT  CO. 
Bullitt  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
SIDNEY  E.  MORSE 
140  Naaaau  Street,  New  York 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

Office;  No.  119  Broadway. 


Ninety-fifth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  January,  1901. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


Par  Value. 

Cash  in  Banks . 

Real  Estate . 

United  States  Bonds  $t,H00,000  OO 
State  and  City  Bonds  .  67li,000  OO 
Railroad  Bonds  .  74,%,OitO  0(t 

Water  and  Has  Bonds  t4S,000  OO 
Railroad  Stocks  .  .  4,100,000  OO 

Bank  &  Trust  Co.  Stocks  ts/l,000  OO 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  1st  lien  on 

Heal  Estate . 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand 
Premiums  nncollected  and  In  hands  of 


Market  Value 
$SI4,HIJf  SO 
t,71S,!iSB  St 
9,O8S,O0O  OO 
nss.-ioo  OO 
HXO.SSO  OO 
144,700  OO 
6,188,0X0  OO 
440,-480  OO 

160,400  OO 
440,378  OO 


Agents .  60S, 934  40 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  1st  January, 

1901 .  47,664  84 

$13,637,333  83 

LIABILITIES. 


Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  4,846,148  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  Claims  704,409  69 

Net  Surplus .  8,497,493  34 


$13,637,333  83 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  .  $3,497,493  34 


JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 
ELBRIDGE  G.  SNOW.  Vice-President 
AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS,  I  „ 

W.  H.  CHENEY,  f  Secretories. 

i 


HENRY  J.  FERRIS, 

B.  H.  A.  CORREA,  , 

FREDERIC  C.  BUSWELL  I 


>A88't  Secretaries. 
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Of  O'Ur  City  CHurcHes 


Carrying  tlielr  KeliKioii 
to  the  Country 


Two  Presbyterian  pas¬ 
tors  of  this  city  make 
a  practice  of  ‘  taking 
turns”  in  preaching  in  the  village  church  of 
Keene  V^alley  where  they  spend  their  vacations. 
These  are  Drs.  Wilton  Merle  Smith  of  the 
Central  Church  and  John  Balcom  Shaw  of  the 
West  End  Church.  It  is  said  that  through 
the  influence  of  these  summer  sermons  the  tone 
of  the  community  has  been  so  raised  that  last 
fall  the  town  passed  a  no-license  law  and  sev¬ 
eral  low  groggeries  were  closed 

As  usual  several  churches 
Union  sei  \icf  in  Unite  during  thesnm- 

Hitrleni 

mer  and  the  preachers 
will  be  as  follows:  June  30  and  July  7,  the 
Rev.  Daniel  Russell  Jr  of  the  Harlem  Presby¬ 
terian  Church;  July  14  and  21,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
W.  C.  Bitting  of  the  Mount  Morris  Baptist 
Church ;  July  7,  28  and  August  4,  the  Rev. 
Pcank  E.  Ramsdell  of  Pilgrim  Congregational 
Church;  August  11  and  18,  will  be  fllled  by 
the  Rev.  C.  J.  Young  D. D. -who  is  abroad, 
bnt  will  attend  to  the  supply ;  August  26,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  A.  Stimson  of  the  Manhattan 
Congregational  Church,  and  September  1,  the 
Rev.  P.  S.  Henson  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
Chicago. 

The  spirit  of  unity  is  finding 
expression  in  many  ways. 
Now  it  is  the  two  Brother¬ 
hoods,  that  of  St.  Andrew  (Episcopal),  and 


For  the  Paroled 
BoyH 


Buy  Kerosene  Oil  Lamps  That  ARE  Good 

Before  you  move  to  the  Country. 

“Af/Z/er”  Lamps 

Will  PlftiKO  you  Hrst. 

pjlll  Styles.  Beautiful  Designs. 

They  make  Elegant  Wedding  Gifts. 

IiiHi«t  on  tiaviiif;  Tliller  T-nnipe  from 
Dealers.  Iflliey  « illiiot aiipply, weean. 

3t)  Went  B  refill  way,  bt*t.  Park  1*1. and  Ibinday  St.  V.  V. 

Eddy  Refrigerators. 

Our  Standard  for  quarter  of  a  century. 

THE  “WILKE” 
Porcelain-Lined  Refrigerators 

The  perfection  of  cleanliness  and  economy. 

]ewis  S-(^NGEIL 

130  and  133  West  43d  Street,  ai.d 
I. 33  West  41st  Street.  ' 


PARKER’S 
HAIR  BALSAM 

Cletnscf  and  lioatttirici  the  hair. 
Prunuitct  a  laiiiriant  growth. 
Never  Fails  to  Boatore  Orayl 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Curi'M  nralp  rliwranes  \  hair  tulliug. 
fiiH'.and  $1  nPnt  l)Ml  ■”i^t8 


IRON 

forAN/CMIA.POORNESSofthcBLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL  WEAKNESS 
SCROFULA.  Etc. 

None  genuine  unless  signed  ‘‘Blancard" 
ALL  DRUGGISTS, 

E.  FOUQERA&CO.  JV.  Y.  Agts.  lor  U.  S. 


The  West  Kiid 
Fresbyteriun  Church' 


Art-TH’ICXAl-i  TEETH 

OK 

ooi>a'TiKrrTc>TTs  g-xtjvi. 

HIGHLY  IMPROVED. 

DR.  H  KNKY  F,  UKANE,  Dentist  and  Specialist  in  Ar¬ 
tificial  Teeth.  received  the  highest  awani  at  Columbian 
Exposition;  also  three  medals  at  the  American  Institute , 
for  exhibits  of  artificial  teeth,  wnicli  resWre  form  and 
ejmression  to  the  face.  Specimens  and  refereni’cs  at  the 
ofilce.  CM  Lexington  Avenue,  corner  l.'itli  Street. 


that  of  Andrew  and  Philip  (Interdeuomina- 
tioual),  who  will  work  together  with  the 
Prison  Association,  for  the  moral  protection  and 
spiritual  succor  of  the  young  meu  aud  boys 
paroled  by  the  Elmira  Reformatory.  These 
must  report  weekly  to  the  Prison  Association, 
and  the  young  men  of  the  two  Brotherhoods, 
both  of  which  have  done  such  efiicient  work 
among  other  classes  of  yonng  men,  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  encircle  these  erring  boys  with  bro¬ 
therly  religions  innflences. 

,  This  Presbyterian  Church, 

^unlnler  Services  , 

In  the  “Did  iFirst."  avenue.  Eleventh  to 

Twelfth  streets,  is  never 
closed.  Early  next  month  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Howard  Dnfileld,  leaves  town  for  an  out¬ 
ing  in  the  Catskills,  and  during  his  absence 
the  pulpit  will  be  occupied  as  follows,  morn¬ 
ing  at  11  A.  M.  and  afternoon  at  4.30:  Jnly  7, 
the  Rev.  John  Timothy  Stone,  Brown  Memo¬ 
rial  Chnroh,  Baltimore,  Md.  ;  Jnly  14,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Henry  H.  Stebbins,  Central  Chnroh, 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  ;  July  21,  the  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
W.  Jacobus,  Hartford  Seminary,  Hartford, 
Conn.  ;  Jnly  28,  the  Rev.  Dr.  JohnL.  Withrow, 
Park  Street  Chnrch,  Boston,  Mass.  In  Au¬ 
gust  and  to  September  8  there  will  be  bnt  one 
service,  held  in  the  chapel  at  11  A.  M.  and  con- 
ducted,  as  last  summer,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hen¬ 
drik  de  Vries  of  the  Second  Church,  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  ,T.  The  Sunday-school  will  be  held 
every  Sunday  at  9.30  A.M.,  and  prayer-meeting 
every  Wednesday  at  8  P.  M.  All  are  welcome. 

will  be  open  all  summer 
with  morning  and  evening 
service,  morning  Snnday- 
scbool  and  evening  Christian  Endeavor  meet¬ 
ing  on  Sunday,  and  with  the  usual  mid-week 
service,  all  under  the  charge  of  the  assistant 
minister,  the  Rev.  Murray  Shipley  Howland. 
Mr.  Howland  preached  last  Sunday  morning 
an  excellent  sermon  on  The  Vision  and  its  In¬ 
terpretation — “I  was  not  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision.  ”  The  pastor.  Dr.  J.  Baloom 
Shaw,  will  be  in  town  the  first  fortnight  in 
Jnly  and  will  preach  on  July  7  and  14. 

During  July  and  the  first 
part  of  Angnst,  Dr.  Bar¬ 
rel!  will  be  absent  and  the 
chnroh  will  be  in  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Alfred 
G.  Myers.  As  usnal  the  ohnroh  will  be  open 
daily.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  will 
continue  its  meetings  through  the  summer  and 
strangers  in  town  are  cordially  invited.  As 
will  be  seen  elsewhere,  Mr.  Myers  preached 
the  first  three  days  of  this  week  in  Tent  Evan¬ 
gelist. 

comes  on  slowly  bnt  snrely. 

The  People's  i  i  ^ 

There  was  some  delay  in  get- 

Taberniiele  .  •  ,  ,  j  i. 

ting  the  plans  approved  by 
the  building  department,  but  everything  is 
now  going  on  well  under  the  immediate  super¬ 
vision  of  the  pastor,  the^Rev.  Henry  M.  Tyn¬ 
dall. 

has  just  issued  its  sixth 
auimal  report.  The  work 
was  begun  in  December, 
1893,  as  a  Sabbatli- school  with  eleven  children. 
It  was  organized  with  forty-one  members  in 
189.‘>,  and  now  has  an  active  communicant 
membership  of  137  ;  a  goad  Sabbath-  school,  a 
Junior  and  Senior  Endeavor  Society,  a  study 
class,  a  Woman’s  Home  Mission  and  Pastor’s 
Aid  Society.  Twenty-five  members  were  ad 
ded  to  the  chnrch  last  year  on  profession  of 
faith  and  two  by  letter.  The  financial  report 
shows  that  11,891.87  was  contributed  by  the 
members  of  the  chnrch  for  current  expenses ; 
that  a  student  was  supported  in  Miss  Laney's 
school  in  Angnsta,  Ga. ,  that  contributions 
were  made  to  all  of  the  Mission  Boards,  to  the 
Presbyterian  and  McDonough  Memorial  Hospi 
tale,  and  that  there  is  a  balance  in  the  treasury 


Marble  Colleg^late 
Cliitrcli 


St  Frenby- 

terhiii  Cliiiri’li 


of  1375  22  to  bridge  the  chnrch  across  the  sum¬ 
mer.  The  members  of  the  church  individually 
have  paid  in  cash  and  subscribed  about  |1,600 
during  the  year  to  the  Building  Fund  of  the 
church. 


Ministers  and 
CKurcKes 

NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbytery  of  W'estciiester  met  at 
Pleasantville  on  June  18,  and  as  a  part  of  its 
transactions,  released  the  Rev.  William  B. 
Waller  from  his  pastoral  relation  of  nearly 
nineteen  years  with  the  First  Presbyterian 
Cbnroh  of  New  Rochelle,  in  order  to  bis  ao 
ceptance  of  the  call  of  the  Greenwich  Presby- 
teriau  Church.  It  may  be  said  with  truth, 
that  the  old  relations  have  been  severed  and 
the  new  relations  entered  npon.  in  a  manner 
quite  np  to  the  best  Christian  ideals  at  any 
time  prevalent  in  the  ohnroh. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Esolewood. — Home  Coming  of  Hr,  Booth. — 
Sunday,  Jane  16,  the  Presbyterian  Chnroh 
celebrated  the  retnrn  of  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Fisher  Howe  Booth,  from  the  Holy  Land.  The 
Sunday- school  participated,  there  was  special 
mnsio,  and  in  the  evening  Stainer’s  Cantata, 
The  Daughter  of  Jairns,  was  given.  In  his 
evening  address,  Mr.  Booth  made  a  tonohing 
reference  to  the  beantifnl  life  and  example  of 
the  late  Dr.  Maltbie  D.  Babcock,  who  was  not 
only  a  member,  but  the  life  of  the  party  with 
whom  Mr.  Booth  jonrneyed. 


The  Value  of  Charcoal. 


Few  People  Know  How  Useful  It  Is  in  Preserving 
Health  and  Beauty. 

Nearly  everybody  knows  that  charcoal  is  the 
safest  and  most  efiicient  disinfectant  and  purifier 
in  nature,  but  few  realize  its  value  when  taken 
into  the  human  system  for  the  same  cleansing 
purpose. 

Charcoal  is  a  remedy  that  the  more  you  take 
of  it  the  better.  It  is  not  a  drug  at  all,  but  simply 
absorbs  the  gases  and  impurities  always  present 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines  and  carries  them 
out  of  the  system. 

Charcoal  sweetens  the  breath  after  smoking, 
drinking  or  after  eating  onions  ami  other  odorous 
vegetables. 

Charcoal  effectually  clears  and  improves  the 
complexion,  it  whitens  the  teeth  and  further 
acts  as  a  natural  and  eminently  safe  cathartic. 

It  absorbs  the  injurious  giises  which  collect  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels ;  it  disinfects  the  mouth 
and  throat  from  the  jHason  of  catarrh. 

All  druggists  sell  charcoal  in  one  form  or 
another,  bnt  probably  the  best  charcoal  and  the 
most  for  the  money  is  in  Stuart’s  Ahsorlient 
Lozenges;  they  are  composed  of  the  finest  pow¬ 
dered  Willow  charcoal,  and  other  harmless  anti¬ 
septics  in  Tablet  form  or  rather  in  the  form  of 
large,  pleasant  tiusting  lozenges,  the  charcoal 
being  mixed  with  honey. 

The  daily  use  of  these  lozenges  will  soon  tell  in 
a  much  improved  condition  of  the  general  health, 
better  complexion,  sweeter  breath  and  purer 
blood,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is,  that  no  |H)88ible 
harm  can  result  from  their  continued  use,  but  on 
the  contrary  great  benefit. 

A  Buffalo  physician  in  s|.eaking  of  the  benefits 
of  charcoal,  says:  ‘‘Iadvi.se  Stuart’s  Absorbent 
Lf>zenges  to  all  patients,  suffering  from  gas  in 
8tomat;h  and  bowels,  and  to  clear  the  complexion 
and  purify  the  breath,  mouth  and  throat;  I  also 
believe  the  liver  is  greatly  benefited  by  the  daily 
u-se  of  them,  they  cost  but  twenty-five  cents  a 
box  at  drug  stores,  and  although  in  some  sense  a 
patent  preparation  yet  I  believe  I  get  more  and 
better  charcoal  in  Stuart’s  Absorbent  Lozenges 
than  in  any  of  the  ordinary  charcoal  tablets.  ” 
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Ube  Bible  Stubents’  ©riental  Cruise. 

74  DAYS'  TOUR,  STARTING  FEB.  8,  1902.  COST,  $400  AND  UPWARD. 

The  White  Star  Line  Steamship  “CELTIC”  (21,000  tons),  the  Largest  and  Finest  Ship  in  the  W'orld,  has  been  Chartered  for  this  Crnise. 

OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST  TO  MINISTERS,  SUNDAY  GHOOL  WORKERS,  BIBLE  STUDENTS,  AND  LOVERS  OF  TRAVEL 

VISI'l'ING; 

MADEIRA,  GIBK4.LTAK.  ALGIERS,  MALTA,  EGYPT,  THE  HOLY  LAND,  ASIA  MINOR,  TURKEY,  GREECE 
ITALY,  AND  THE  RIVIERA.  20  DAYS  IN  EGYPT  AND  THE  HOLV^  LAND. 

The  Cruise  which  we  announce,  lasting  74  days,  will  cost  but  S400,  and  upward.  The  number  of 
berths  at  $400  is  limited,  but  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  berths  costing  from  $400  to  $450. 

SPECIAL — Holy  Land  Extension  Trips,  including  Hebron,  Bethlehem,  Jericho,  the  Jordan,  the  Dead 
Sea,  Samaria  and  Galilee  (which  we  especially  commend  to  Bible  Students),  $70  additional. 

Upper  Egypt,  including  Luxor,  Thebes,  Karnak  and  500  miles  of  the  Nile,  $42  extra  This 
includes  absolutely  every  necessary  expense. 

A  twelve  days’  Extension  Trip  through  Europe  will  be  arranged,  costing  about  $75,  which  will  visit 
Genoa,  Milan,  St.  Gothard,  Lucerne,  Paris,  London,  Warwick,  Stratford-on-Avon,  Chester  and 
Liverpool. 

Other  trips  through  Europe  of  longer  duration  will  also  be  arranged. 

The  reason  why  this  announcement  comes  so  many  months  before  the  intended  time  of  sailing, 

Feb.  8th,  1902,  is  because  it  is  intended  to  make  the  Cruise  doubly  valuable  and  delightful  by  a 
complete  Course  of  Study  and  Bibliography.  Each  month  an  elaborate  summary  will  be  issued, 
giving  in  a  condensed  form  all  the  features  of  interest,  the  habits,  religion,  and  sociological  data 
concerning  the  various  peoples,  as  well  as  points  about  history,  art,  architecture,  geography,  travel  and 
the  salient  facts  regarding  the  Protestant  Missions  in  these  countries.  Special  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  the  places  associated  with  Biblical  history  and  the  life  of  our  Lord,  which  are  of  such  profound 
and  precious  interest  to  every  Bible  student. 

Membership  in  this  Course  has  been  placed  at  the  nominal  price  of  only  $1.00,  including  the  regular 
monthly  notes,  and  many  other  advantages 

To  all  who  are  interested,  will  be  sent  free,  a  handsome  booklet  of  72  pages,  containing  3  maps  and  40 
illustrations,  together  with  sample  pages  of  the  Studies  and  Bibliography. 

Address,  THE  EVANGELIST, 

BIBLE  STUDENTS’  ORIENTAL  CRUISE, 


FOR  THE  LOT 


$6.50  for  $5.00 

E  CLOSE  THE  SEASON  wilh  the  MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
COMBINATION  SUBSCRIPTION  OFFER  EVER  MAOE 


w 

SUCCESS 
REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 
EVANGELIST 


Among  the  prominent  featnies  for  the  immediate  future  will  l)e  a  series  of  articles  from  leaders  in 
many  great  professions  upon  the  necessary  training  and  how  to  reach  the  highest  places  in  the^chosen 
work.  Beautifully  illustrated. 

As  an  education  for  American  citizenship,  monthly  reading 
of  the  Review  of  Reviews  is  unexcelled,  for  it  keeps  the 
reader  fully  informed  on  tlfe  great  political  and  socia 
problems  of  the  world.  Fully  illustrated. 


The  Broad  Presbyterian  Weekly  of  highest  merit, 
names  of  the  foremost  writers  in  the  Cliurch. 


Its  list  of  contrihfitors  contains  the 


The  above  List  for  the  balance  of  1901  for  only  $2.00 

OWING  TO  THE  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICE  WHICH  WE  MAKE,  ALL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  MUST  BE  NEW, 
BUT  THE  MAGAZINES  MAY  BE  SENT  TO  ONE  ADDRESS  OR  MORE. 

AGENTS.  —We  want  bright  boys  and  girls  in  every  town  to  take  orders  for  us.  Write  for  particulars 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  Fifth  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 
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